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FOREWORD 



This study was prepared by staff of the Research 
and Statistics Section, South Carolina Employment Se- 
curity Cojnmission, under the direction of William B. 
Richcy, Manager, Research and Statistics. C LaRay 
Drafts, Labor Market Analyst III, and other staff mem- 
bers contributed significantly to the research and writ- 
ing. The project was a cooperative effort involving 
thousands of employers all over the State, numerous 
business and trade associations, and a host of other 
governmental agencies who share our concern for cur- 
rent and future manpower problems in South Carolina. 

The United States Department of Labor provided 

assistance through the national and regional offices of 

the Manpower Administration and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Special acknowledgments are extended to the State 
Committee for Technical Education, State Department 
of Education, and State Board of Health for their guid- 
ance and direct assistance in developing the data pre-' 



sented in this document. Without their support, this 
work would not have been possible at this time. 

Arrangements for coordination of the cooperative 
effort of the various state agencies were initiated 
through the Manpower Statistics Committee estab- 
lished by the Division of Research and Statistical 
Services, State Budget and Control Board. The Division 
also followed the progress of the study and provided 
technical assistance, principally through George F. 
Fowler, State Statistical Coordinator. 

The assistance of the South Carolina Hospital 
Association,. South Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, South Carolina Medical Association. South 
Carolina Dental Association, South Carolina Oil Job- 
bers Association, South Carolina Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation, and South Carolina Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, as well as the support of the South Carolina 
State Chamber of Commerce, is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
veloped and distributed in 1969 a guidebook entitled 
To??2orrow's Manpower Needs, which included a na- 
tional industry-occupation matrix for selected indus- 
tries and a methodology for use by states in developing 
manpower forecasts based on the national matrix. 
Utilizing the methodology in the guidebook, the South 
Carolina Employment Security Commission developed 
and published in July, 1969, a study entitled Ahnipoiver 
Reqidremerts and Resources in South Carolina^ Indus- 
try and Occupation. It included a great deal of informa- 
tion on technological trends iii major industries and 
the probable effect of these changes on future employ-, 
ment levels and occupational patterns. Perhaps the 
most substantial criticisms of this work were the lack 
of occupational detail and. the absence of disaggregate 
data below the state level. Despite its limitations, the 
study served two primary purposes. First, it provided 
some badly needed information for manpower plan- 
ning; and second, it afforded an opportunity to gain 
experience in the relatively new field of occupational 
statistics. 

The information included in this, the first supple- 
mental report to /Manpower Requirements and Re- 
sources in South Carolina, Industry and Occupation, 
represents the most comprehensive body of occupa- 
tional statistics ever produced in this State, 

There are perhaps as many uses for occupational 
statistics as there are users; how^ever, among those 
broad uses most frequently encountered arc. 

(1) Planning education and training programs 
to meet future needs at the state and area 
level within the framework of national man- 
power policy and program objectives; 

(2) Allocating resources for education and train- 
ing among alternative types of training; 

(3) Evaluating manpower training programs; 

{4) Studying the effects of shifts in public and 
private demand; 

(5) Measuring the effects of changes in tech- 
nology and industry organization on the oc- 
cupational and geographic mouility of labor 
^ and on occupational manpower requirements; 
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(6) Relating jcb vacancy data by occupation to a 
meaningful base — occupational employment. 

South Carolina's economy is dynamic and becom- 
ing more dynamic every year, and her society is mobile 
and becoming more mobile every year. Therefore, the 
more that is known about changes in progress, the 
industrial mix of the economy, the occupational com- 
position of the work force or the kinds of jobs avail- 
able now and expected in the future, th',^ more efficient 
the preparation of individuals for the world of work. 
The increasing commitment of both the public and 
private sectors of the^economy toward the maximum 
development and utilization of human resources pre- 
sents a challenge to develop information systems for 
planning and evaluating manpower programs. Ideally, 
such a system must be capable of gathering, storing, 
integrating, retrieving, analyzing, and disseminating 
information on manpower demand and supply, by in- 
dustry and by occupation, within a short time at rela- 
tive 1) low cost. Moreover, of primary importance, the 
system must be flexible and capable of meeting spe- 
cific informational needs of not only the State but 
economic subdivisions of the State. 

Central to the effort of establishing a system to 
provide manpower information as required by current 
and expected trends is the development of an indusiiy- 
occupation matrix.^ Briefly, such a matrix represents a 
detailed distribution of the occupational composition 
of every major industry in the nonfarm wage and salary 
sector of the economy. In turn, it permits development 
of estimates of current and future employment by occu- 
pation, requiring only the additional input of industry 
employment datji. 

Economic trends in South Carolina are strongly in- 
fluenced by national decisions with respect to mone- 
tary and fiscal policy. The assumptions showm below 
are intended as a framework for the manpower fore- 
casts presented in this study. 

(1) A substantial change is anticipated in the 
area of national defense. The United States' 
commitment of Armed Forces in Southeast 
Asia will continue to decrease. However, no 

^ See . Mcthcxlology for detailed description, of the iadustry- 
oc'upation matrix. 
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appreciable change is expected in other forms 
of iniHtary assistance, 

(2) By mid- 1971, the national economy is ex- 
pected to exhibit moderate recovery from the 
recent business downturn. Indications are 
that it should be at or near peak performance 
by 1973. The State's economy is expected to 
follow the national pattern of recovery and 
growth, 

(3) Competition from foreign textiles is expected 
to continue to have a noticeable effect on 
domestic production. Consequently, m,an- 
power demand in textiles will not be as great 
between 1970 and 1975 as \va<: experienced 
during the preceding five-year period, 

(4) The emphasis in federal spending will in- 
creasingly shift toward domestic programs. 
While some efforts will be continued to re- 
strain inflation, the main thrust will be in the 
areas of development and utilization of hu- 
man resources, economic expansion, and pol- 
lution control. 



(5) The rate of unemployment in South Carolina 
is expected to average about i percent — near 
full employment. 

(6) The State's population growth will continue 
at about the same rate as was experienced 
during the last decade. Therefore, i:otal pop- 
ulation should reach 2,700,000 in 1975, 

(7 ) Technological progress will continue, and 
this will affect the manpower requirements 
of industry both in terms of education and 
skill. 

(S) The economy will become more service ori- 
ented with demand for services increasing in 
both the public and private sectors. 

As has been the custom in the past, the Commis- 
sion will Cvntinue .to work in the area of manpower 
forecasts by periodically reviewing and adjusting the 
projectior-s an.i refining the detail. In this manner, 
the foreca;5ts reflect current adjustments and emerging 
trends in the economy.' 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



South (;ari)liiui's population L^rowth over the study 
period 1970-1975 is exj)cc'Lcd fo ixirallcl that rcan-di-d 
for the prcccdini^ iivjycar ]XTiod. This will a/nounr 
to Lin avc'rai;c of about 22,000 per year. The onl\' no- 
table difference in tlie forecast is in the ai;e-t^rouj:> 
di-Stribucion, i.e., fewer in a^s^e groups under 2 I years, 
but" substantially more in age groups 2 i years :md over. 

ijul/LUr] l'JN(ylo] Die )}i 'I'rohls 

Nonfarm wage and salary employment in South 
■[^larolina is exiK-cted to increase at an average annual 
rate of 2.1 percent from 1970 to 1975. The corre- 
S[>onding rate fc)r the iNiuion is 2.0 percent. The iastest 
growing industrial sectors, in tern^s of jobs, will likely 
be manufacturing, ct^nstruction, trade, services, and 
government. 

OiC/qjjtioUid li}Uplo}nfc}ii 1 ''cuds 

In recent years the States rapidly expanding econ- 
omy has become more diversified and technologically 
(oriented. As a consequence, substantial growth is an- 
*ticipated over the next few years in occupations requir- 
ing relatively high skill levels. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that jobs with lower skill requirements \y\\\ 
decline. On the contrary, they are expected to grow^ 
significantly over die study period. 

Prominent among the occupational categories 
which are expected to grow and also demand higher 



skills are professional, technical, and nianagerial and 
structural occupations. Among thc^se categories rec]uir- 
ing lower skills wiuch also are expected ttj grow are 
clerical and sales, services, and processing occupations. 

Ttual job demand over the stud> ]->eriod should 
amount to 215,()()(). Some 105,nnO workers will be 
required te) fill new jobs created by expansioii while 
the remainder will be for replacement purposes. The 
occupational categories expected to demonstrate the 
largest demand are clerical and sales; professional, 
technical, and managerial; and service. 

Those occupations not expected to exert a great 
deal t)f pressure on the economy for either expansion 
or replacements by virtue of their relatively small size 
are agricultural (service) and processing occupations. 

Mdupoiver RcsoNrccs 

More than. 43,000 workers will be needed each 
year between 1970 and 1975 in South Carolina to 
meet the projected required need for expansion and 
replacement. By comjrarison, some l9,(K)0 workers 
were supplied annually during the period 1965-1970 
for expansion and replacement. In all but three of the 
major occupation.d categories (processing, benchwork, 
and structural) slightly fewxT workers will be needed 
over the projection period 1970-1975 than were re- 
quired during the preceding five-year period. 
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POPULATION 



Population data represent an integral pare of any 
manpower foreaisr. Because of its importance, this sec- 
tion is intended to focus attention on population sta- 
tistics as well as employment participation rates. 

There are three principal [actc^rs which influence 
population: dear!^ iates, hirch rates, and mii^ration. 
Little variation in the series will he attributed to death 
rates due to their staliility over time. Aloni; the same 
lines, variations in birth rates will have little signifi- 
cance because primary attention is directed to the i^roup 
1 I years ol aije and over from which che ScuCe's work 
force is ilrawn. Finally, with rcL^ard to inii^ration, South 
Carolina's population has been characterized by a rela- 
tively hiL^h rate of out-mig^racion over the last several 
years; however, between 1970 and 1975 this trend 
is expected to turn down. Population data for the 
United States and South Carolina and nonfarm wage 
and salary employment participation rates for the pop- 
ulation I -l-years-old and over are shown in Tabic I. 



The recorded growth between I96(] and 1970 in the 
1 1-years-oldrand-cwer group for the State was about 
2.S(),()()(). Growth for the corresponding age group for 
the period 1 970- 1 975 is expected to be around 
1 i(),0()f) In coniparison wiUi the United States, South 
Carolina's population growth and participation rates 
are relatively low. 

The only notable difference in the population 
forecast is the an^Vinared changes in the age-group 
distribution. Based oi' .in analysis of the preliminary 
1970 census data, there .hould be fewer individuals 
in the age group under l l years as well as the age 
group 11 to 2 i years. On rhc other hand, substantially 
more of t'ne State's population will likely be found in 
age groups 2 1 to 4 i and i i years of age and over. 
The increase expected in the age groups 2-1 years and 
over should have a significant effect on the State's 
economy because of the incidence of new family for- 
mations. 



TABLi: 1. TOTAL RESIDENT POPULATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE UNITED STATES AND NONFARM WAGE 
AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT PARTICIPATION RATES TOR THE POPULATION 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 1960, 
1970, AND PROIECTIONS TO 197.^ 



1 960 



1970 



Annual Rale 
of Change 

1975 1960-70 1970-75 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
Total Population 

Population 14 years and over 

Nonfarm wage and salary participation rates y 

UNITED STATES 

Total Population 

Population 14 years and over 

Nonfarm wage and salary parlicipalion rales 



2,382,594 
1,579,356 
36.8 



2,590,516 
1,859,699 
44.9 



2,700,000 
2,000,000 
47.1 



179,323,000 203,184,000 214,735,000- 
126,277,000 149,352,000 163,354,000 
43.0 47.4 (INA) 



0.8 
1.6 

XXX 

1.0 
1.0 

XXX 



0.8 
1.4 

XXX 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 



Source: U, S. BurcMU of the Census, U. S. Census of Poptilation. The 1975 j)opulation estimates for South Carolina were prepared l)y the Division 
of Research and Statistical Services, State Budi^et and Control Board, and represent preliminary estimates. The 1975 population estimates 
for the United St.->tes were included in Current ropulatinn Reports. U. S, Bureau of the Census Series V-23. No. 4-48, "Population Esti- 
mates and Projections — Projections of the Population oi the United States, by Age and Sex (Interim Revisions): 1970 to 2020". 

^Nonfarm wage and salary' employment participation rates were calculated by dividing employment by the population 14 years of ago and over. 
• Includes Armed Forces abroad. 
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INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 



The industrial composition of South Carolina's 
economy has been persistenrly changing in recent 
years. Not only has it undergone significant expansion, 
hut it has become increasingly diversified and more 
technologically oriented. This trend has created nu- 
merous new jobs demanding higher Jevels of skill. At 
the same time, these same forces which iiave created 
new jobs have also rendered many jobs obsolete. Con- 
sequently, the imbalance betAveen manpower f^emand 
and supply has widened. 

At present, the greatest demand is for trained or 
skilled workers, but the supply is comprised largely of 
workers with no skill or obsolete skill. For this reason, 
it is imperative chat the changing patterns of industries 



be identified as soon as possible so that solutions can 
be conceived and ijiiplementcd to facilitate the most 
efficient utilization of manpower resources. 

For the most part, employment trends in South 
Carolina have paralleled those for the iNation, and 
this pattern is expected to continue through 1975. 
Manufacturing has been declining relative to total 
employment while the services division has been in- 
creasing. Transportation, communications, and public 
utilities represents the only major industry division 
reflecting a divergent trend. It is expected to decline 
in relative importance nationally but to increase in 
South Carolina. The changes in percent distribution 
are shown in Table 2. 



TA13LE 2. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE 
UNITED STATES BY ^\\]OR INDUSTRY DIVISION, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



■^ercent Distribution 



Industry 



United States ' 



South Carolina 





1965 


1970 


1975 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Total .. 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Agriculture, Forestry, & Fisheries 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Mining . 


1,0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Contract Construction 


5.2 


4.7 


5.4 


6.3 


5.9 


6.8 


Manufacturing 


29.7 


27.5 


26.6 


42.7 


40.7 


39.6 


Transportation, Communications, & Public Utilities . 


6.6 


6.4 


5.8 


4.1 


4.4 


4.7 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


20.9 


21.1 


20.5 


16.8 


17.0 


16.7 


Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 


, . Ns.o 


5.2 


4.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


Services . " 


14.8 


16.2 


16.9 


9.9 


10.2 


10.8 


Government 


16.6 


17.8 


18.9 


16.2 


17.8 


17.4 



' fmploynienl estimates for 19bS and 1970 for the United States are from Employment and Earnings, \J 5. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Oata (or 1975 are from Tomorrow's Manpower Needs, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 160b, supplement number 2. 



The remainder of this section wiJi be devoted to 
technological trends in niajor industries and the prob- 
able effects of these changes on future employment 
levels^oncl occupational patterns. The emphasis will be 
on trends\in major industries in the United States and 
South Carolina. 

The growth in total employment between 1970 
and 1975 is expected to average 2.1 percent per year 
for the United States and 2.-1 percent per year for the 
State. While this represents s.ibstantial growth both 
nationally and at the State level, it is below the 1965- 
1970 experience due in large part to the recent slow- 
down in business activity. It should be noted, however, 
that the economic expansion recorded between 1965 
and 1970 was unusually high. 

To highlight the timing and extent of recent in- 
dustrial development in South Carolina and the United. 
States, employment by major industry division and 
selected industry groups is presented in Table 3 for 
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1965 and 1970 along with projections to 1975. In 
addition, average annual growth rates are shown for 
the periods I965-I970 and 1970-1975. For additional 
detail on South Carolina, see Appendix Table 1. 

Agricullure^ Forestry and Fisheries 

In 1970, agriculture, forestry, and fisheries ac- 
counted for two in every thousand jobs in the United 
States compared to three in every thousand jobs in 
South Carolina. Between 1970 and 1975, little or no 
change is expected in this division. It should be noted 
that this division represents a number of industries 
providing agricultural services such as cotton ginning; 
seed cleaning; sorting, grading, and packing of fruits 
and vegetables, etc. This division does not include 
agricultural production such as field crops, vegetables, 
and livestock. While employment in agricultural pro- 
duction will continue to decline, this reduction will 
have no appreciable effect on agricultural services. 



TABLE .1 AVHRACF NONfARM WAGE ANT S/.A'v^V [.MPl.OYMENT IN THE UMTm STATES AND SOUTH OXROHNA BY 
\lA|OR INDUSTRY DIVISION AN[) M EC I a) INDUSTRY CROUPS. V)(>'). \')7i), AND PROIECEIONS TO 1975 
VVIIH aWCRAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATES EOR THE PERIODS I<)()5-70 AND 1970-75 



Employmont 
tThousnnds) 



An nun I Growth Rale 
(Percent) 





United Slates 




South Carol 


ina 


1965 


- 1 970 


1970- 


• 1975 




'1 9f)5 


1970 


1975 


1965 


1970 


1975 


U S. 


s r 


U. S. 




Tn\ il 


60,815.0 


70,664.0 




685.0 


836.0 




.f A .I 


J 1 

*T . J 


4-. 1 


') 4 


I IL u iiu It, , forcrsiryr o*. ri>iR.rjv.s 


142.0 


1 ()B.O 




2.1 


2.5 




.3 . > 


. ) 


,).o 


1 i 


\j\ i n i n ri 

Vi J 1 1 ' 1 1 1" 


()32.0 


622.0 




1.7 


1 .7 


I 7 






. I ^ 






3/1 86.0 


3,347.0 


4 'Of) n 


43.0 


49.5 




I n 


•) (1 


4 A 
•4.1) 


^ A 




18,062.0 


1 '^393.0 




292.0 


339. 1 




1 J. 


.J A) 


1 . J 


1 n 
^ .u 




10,405.3 


1 1 ,203.0 


1) 11 n n 

1 , ,) ^ U . V ' 


63.7 


84.4 


1 U J . J 


I 
1 


.) .C) 


1 Q 
1 . J 






606.9 


58U.3 




1 5.7 


14.1 


1 J ..J 




— .u 


n - 

U.,) 


U.C) 


1 U [1 M I II It: M A I LJ 1 t, 3 


430.7 


459.9 


JU u. V./ 


4.1 


4.4 


J 


1 ^ 

1 . I 


1 A 

1 ^'t 






^f/\no A'. lillQC I ^ rf^/ 1 1 1 r" t c 


1)28. i 


./ 




9.2 


1 1 . 0 


I .J ,u 


U.-J 






4 


rnl%ri ml nrl fvAotnl i*v Orrlnrtnrn 


1 ,494.b 


1 ,034.8 


1,770.0 


5.2 


7.7 


1 0.8 


1 .8 


8.2 


1 .6 


7 {) 


1 NOllL I H. U IL u 1 /\ lilLJ 1 1 1 IL 1 Y 


1 ,735.3 


1,964.1 


*- , .J u . u 


10.4 


15.4 


'U^ I 

^U. 1 




(). »i 


J.. SI 


.> . J 


LILLlflLiU L.V.I U 1 Ul 1 IL 1 1 1 CS, .?UppiK.? 


1 ,659.2 


1 ,91 3.4 




9.6 


13.5 


1 o.u 


*_ . J 


7 I 
/ . 1 


^. .3 


J .3 


Inct ri 1 mr»n tc X., Ivpl^toH Prrifliir"tc 
iilMiLilll'rillb <\ l\i,lcm..Ll • ItJUUV^l? 


389.0 


/I r n n 


51 0.0 


2.8 


3.2 




3.4 


2.7 


2.1 


4 U 

^A> 


V-Zllll-I l^UlltlJIl- 


3,461.1 


3,553.9 


3,785.0 


n.7 


15.1 


1 () . V 


0.5 


1 7.6 


/ .3 


4.6 


i\! O n 1 1 r T 1 r» r 1 f 1 C 
1 N 1.^1 K I U 1 ti 1 J IL: vjlJUU> 


/,6.)6.2 


0,1 90. U 


8,590.0 


228.3 


2.) 4, 7 




1 4 




1 .u 


1.2 


Fnr^rl k'inr^rorl PrnHiirtQ 

lUL/U t> ISIIIUILU 1 iWUl.JV-ir> 


■( ire 


■I "Tfir (1 


1 ,765 .0 


12 1 


14,5 


1 J . 1 


() 4 


7 


W.J 


n 8 


Tnvtilo Mill Prnrllirtt; 

' L A I 1 I /Villi 1 1 U LJ V- I S 


925.6 


964,8 


950.0 


139.9 


148.8 


140 0 

\ '~t J Af 


n 8 


1.2 


— 0 3 




Apparel & Other Textile Products 


1,^54.2 


1,385.3 


1,580.0 


41.0 


43.4 


49.0 


0.4 


1.1 


2.7 


2.5 


Paper & Allied Products 


639.1 


710.0 


755.0 


9.8 


12.0 


14.2 


2.1 


4.1 


1.2 


3.4 


Printing Publishing 


979.4 


1,106.3 


1/165.0 


3.8 


4.9 


5.7 


2.5 


5.2 


1.0 


3.1 


Chemicals & Aiiied Products 


907.8 


1,056.8 


1,115.0 


1 8.2 


25.9 


32.0 


3. 1 


7.3 


1.1 


4.3 


Other N'ondurabie* . 


1,093.4 


1,170.8 


1,260.0 


3.5 


5.2 


6.0 


1.4 


8.2 


1.5 


2.9 


Transportation, Communications, & 






















Public Utilities 


4,036.0 


4,498.0 


4,560.0 


28.1 


37.1 


44.0 


2.2 


5.7 


0.3 


3.5 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


12,716.0 


14,950.0 


16,065.0 


■'15.4 


142.1 


157.4 


3.3 


4.3 


1.4 


2.1 


Wholesale Trade 


3,312.0 


3,849.0 


4,; 75.0 


24.6 


29.6 


34.1 


3.0 


3.8 


1.6 


2.9 


Retail Trade 


9,404.0 


11,102.0 


11,890.0 


90.8 


112.5 


123.3 


■ 3.4 


4.4 


1.4 


1.9 


Finance, Insurance, & Real Cstate 


3,023.0 


3,679.0 


3,830.0 


23.8 


29.5 


32.6 


4.0 


4.4 


0.8 


2.0 


Services 


8,945.0 


11,409.0 


13,260.0 


67.7 


85.5 


101.5 


5.0 


4.8 


3.0 


3.5 


Government 


10,074.0 


12,397.0 


14,800.0 


1 1 1,2 


149.0 


164.2 


4.6 


6.0 


3.3 


2.0 



■ rmploymont estimates for 1965 and 1970 for the United States are from Imp/oymcnt and f;,irn;ngs, U. S. Department oi Labor, Bureau of Labor 
.Statistics. Data for 1975 are from Tomo/rovv's Manpower N'^'Cf/s, f3ureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 1006, bupplernenl numher '1. 
' Includes primary metals, transportation equipment, and nvscellanoous manufacturing. 

' includes tobacco products, pctroleun^ and coal products, rubber and plastic products, and leather and leallicr products. 
* Less than .05 percent. 



AMnhiy 

Mining- another relatively small industry in South 
Carolina, employs fewer than 2,000 workcs. All of 
the employment is in mining and qLiarrying of non- 
metallic minerals, except fLiels, namely crLished and 
broken stone and clay. Unless new discoveries are rnade 
or some significant breakthrough in the utilization of 
existing resources is achieved, little change is antici- 
pated through 1975. 

Contract Coyistruct 'ion 

Three major industry groups comprise the contract 
constrLiction division: (1) general building (residen- 
tial, industrial, commercial, and other buildings); (2) 
heavy construction v highways and streets, bridges, sew- 
ers, :ird other heavy construction); and (3) special 
trade contractors (plumbing, heating, masonry, carpen- 

plastering, painting, and other special trades). Rel- 
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ative to all wage and salary jobs, constrLiction employ- 
ment is. expected to rise steadily through 1975, and 
the rate of increase will be greater in SoLith Carolina 
than in the Nation. The average annual rate of growth 
between 1970 an ^ 1975 has been placed at -16 per- 
cent for the United States compared to 5-1 percent for 
South Carolina, An anticipated housing boon is ex- 
pected to exert an :*ven greater influence on employ- 
ment at the state level than at the national level. 
Moreover, the anticipated industrial expansion also 
will represent a significant factor. 

Essentially, the same forces influencing national 
manpower requirements will be at work in the State-; — 
rising population and household formation, higher 
income levels (personal and business), the trend 
toward more second homes, emphasis on ecology, 
increasing expenditures for highways and schools, and 
rising expenditures for new and expanding indListrial 



facilities. Moreover, the development of new and inv 
proved toPiStruction nnicc'rials and other technological 
innovations will liave a marked influence on man- 
power. 

Employment ni each of the three major construc- 
tion i^roups will increase, but the i^reatest gains are 
expected in the special trades sector. Jn that area, the 
increase can he linked mainly to the high activity in 
residenrial, commercial, and industrial building. Finally, 
wliile the long-range highway development program 
is nearing completion, the emphasis is shifting to the 
more complex and expensive urban transportation 
syster.is; therefore, good growth is expected in heavy 
construction. 

Indications are that manufacturing employ m .nt in 
South Carolina and the Nation will increii^e signifi- 
cantly over the study period. More than 35,()()() new 
manufacturing jobs will be created in the State during 
the five-year period 1970-1975 placing the manufac- 
turing employment projection around 371,500. 

At present, duiablc goods industries account for 
one in every four manufacturing jobs in South Carolina 
compared to one in every two nationally. While the 
jNation's manufacturing economy reflects balance with 
respect to the distribution of durable and nondurable 
goods industries, the texrile industry 'S the dominant 
influence in South Carolina. De.spite the economic 
slowdown in 1970, textile mills, predominantly broad- 
woven fabrics, accounted for 4A per cent of all the 
State's manufacturing jobs. However, this industry is 
not expected to expand over the next several years. 
Nationally, it will decline slightly. The production of 
broad woven cotton and synthetic fabrics in particular 
has suffered because of foreign imports. A number of 
plants closed in 1970, and several marginal operations 
may shut down during 1971. 

The slowing in the rate of expansion in textiles 
accompanied by accelerated growth elsewhere in manu- 
facturing is creating wider diversification. This is 
evident frf)m only a cursory expjrination of the number 
and kinds of new products produced in South Carolina. 
It is significant to note that many new industries such 
as those producing aircraft parts and equipment, nu- 
clear fuel cells, calculators, and signaling devices were 
nonexistent in this State until a few years ago. Con- 
sequently, constant pressure will be exerted on the 
economy as producers of chemicals, apparel, stone-clay- 
glass products, fabricated metals, electrical and non- 
electrical machinery, and instruments compete for 
'^y-jJ^^- manpower. It is evident that the same 



technological developments and innovations which 
have influenced and will continue to influence manu- 
f:. airing emploj'ment nationally are at work in South 
Carolina, namely new processing methods, more 
sophisticated and improved machinery, more efficient 
materials handling, new and improved raw materials 
for product development, instrumentation and auto- 
matic controls, and increased use of electronic 
computers for improved comfnunicacic:)ns, market de- 
velopment, and inventory control. 

7' \iU5portdliou, Couimiinkiitions. and P/ihlic Utilities 

Of the nonfarm wage and salary employment in 
South Carolina in 1970, some 37,000 workers were 
employed in transportation, communications, and 
public utilities. Despite the decline in railrcoads, trans- 
portation represents the major component. Continued 
expansion in kxal and long distance trucking coupled 
with the expected growth in communications and 
public utilities should produce a gain of around 7,000 
by 1975. This reflects an increase in demand caused by 
a rising population with a higher incidence of house- 
hold formation. 

Whole Side loul Retail Trade 

W'^holesale and retail trade establishments in South 
Carolina employed about 142,000 workers in 1970. 
By 1975, this figure is expected to increase to more 
than 157,000 because of rising population, per capita 
income, and consumer expenditures. Compared to the 
United States, the average annual rate of expansion 
will be greater. 

Within wholesale trade, a good market is expected 
in office equipment and equipn;enr and supplies for 
industry and heavy construction due largely to the 
rapid expansion and diversification of the State's manu- 
facturing base. Other areas are expected to reflect only 
moderate growth — farm products (grain, cotton, to- 
bacco and livestock), furniture, paper, and lumber. 
Little or no increase is expected in groceries and allied 
products, drugs and chemicals, and dry goods. Here are 
evident the effects of more efficient ordering and 
inventory controls, improved packaging, and use of 
labor-saving innovations such as automatically con- 
trolled conveyors for moving and handling goods in 
storage. 

The retail sector will vary widely in manpower 
requirements. Most of the demand will be centered in 
general merchandise establishments, food stores, and 
restaurants. Moderate expansion should occur in auto- 
motive dealers, gasoline service stations, and apparel 
and accessories stores. The continuing population shift 
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from rural to iirban areas and from cities to suburban 
areas represent important factors affecting manpijwer 
clue to the increasing demand for neighborhood shop- 
ping facilities with generally longer rtore hours. Two 
additional areas of influence are the trend toward 
self-service and the efforts to increase tourism. 

ViridHcc, Insrrdncc. and Rdil Est die 

The finance, insurance, and real estate division 
employed just under 3^, ()()() workers in South Carolina 
during 1970. By 1975, the terminal year of the study 
period, another 3,000 will be added. At the national 
level moderate ^-xpansion is anticipated. 

Finance represents a little less than half of the 
State's employment in the division but in recent years 
has accounted for most of the growth. Moreover, this 
trend will likely continue over the next several years. 
Increases in population, personal income, and the 
number and size of demand deposits has contributed 
in large part to this expansion. Finally, innovations in 
banking services such as branch banks, credit cards, 
and longer and more convenient hours of direct service 
have contributed significantly to the growth in this 
area. 

Although manpower requirements in the banking 
and insurance industries have been affected by the 
increasing use of computers and related ecjuipment 
used in clerical operations, these innovations wnW be 
more of a limiting factor on employment nationally 
than in South Carolina. This is caused by the more 
advanced and widespread use of such labor-saving 
devices nationally. 

Services 

The services division is expected to provide jobs 
for well over 100,000 in 1975 — an increase of about 
16,000 workers over the 1970 count. The average 
annual rate of increase in services for the period 1965- 
1970 was almost identical for the Stace and Nation, 
but the annual growth rate for the period 1970-1975 
is expected to be fractionally higher for the State than 
for the United States. 

Technological developments should not seriously 
limit employment growth in service industries largely 
because of the industrial composition (large numbers 
of relatively small firms) and fhe nature of the work 
performed (person-to-person) by service establish- 
ments. If there is a limiting factor, it probably will be 
a lack of qualified workers in the health field such as 
doctors, nurses, and medical and laboratory technicians. 
Some clerical functions are sure to be affected, how- 
ever, by computers and related equipment as these 
services become more readily available to small busi- 



nesses on a contract or time-sharing basis. The principal 
factors which will contribute either directly or in- 
directly to the rapid expansion in services are rising 
population, rising incomes, increasing participation of 
women in the work force, tourism, and the increase in 
leisure time made possible through the increased use 
of laborsaving devices. 

y\s has been the case in recent years, a great deal 
of pressure will be exerted on the economy for health 
service workers. Commensurate with national trends, 
health manpower resources have not kept pace with 
the demand for medical care. Shortages have been 
most severe among physicians and nurses, but man- 
power shortages have been felt in virtually all health 
jobs. Aside from population growth, expanding cov- 
erage under health insurance programs, particularly 
those subsidized by the federal government, as well as 
the widening scope of medical services, represent the 
driving force behind the continued job expansion in 
this field. 

Other areas in services which are expected to 
exhibit substantial growth are hotels and motels and 
business services (advertising, consumer credit, etc.). 
Less spectacular perhaps, but equally significant, is the 
anticipated expansion in personal services ( beauty 
shops, funeral service, etc.), education services, and 
nonprofit organizations. 

Government 

In 1970, in terms of number of jobs, government 
ranked second to manufacturing in South Carolina. 
Nationally, it represented the third largest industry, 
and employment projections to 1975 indicate that 
these relationships will not change. With a rising popu- 
lation demanding more services at all levels of govern- 
ment, continued expansion is inevitable. 

While government is among the fastest growing 
industries nationally^ anticipated grov/th at the State 
level over the study period is below the average for all 
industries. Federal government employment will de- 
cline slightly because of cutbacks in defense. Of the 
three components of government employment (fed- 
eral, state, and local) the largest, by far, in South 
Carolina is local government. However, unlike past 
experience, State government is expected to increase 
by almost as much as local government between 1970 
and 1975. The slower rate of growth projected for 
local government is centered in the school sector. The 
demands placed on education caused by the baby boom 
of the mid- and late-19'^O's peaked about 1965. Since 
then, the pressure has been on our colleges and uni- 
versities and on the job market. 



OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 



As may be determined by examination of the 
tabular data presented in this study, the occupational 
structure of the State's work force has experienced 
remarkable changes within the past decade. The 
changes are ( 1 ) continuing decline in farm employ- 
ment, (2) continuing industrial expansion and diver- 
sification, (3) demand for services growing faster 
than demand for goods, and (-1) higher productivity 
of workers due to advances in technology. The last 
factor has notably affected blue collar and farm 
workers. Based upon the most authoritative informa- 
tion available, it is expected that these trends will 
continue and perhaps even accelerate, "hereby causing 
additional changes in the composition and employment 
level of the work force. 

Definitions for die nine occupational categories 
are presented in the append ix> This information is 
intended as a guide for the reader. 

The following analysis of occupational categories 
anci selected occupations is intended to emphasize 
the major trends in South Carolina over the study 
period 1970-1975. The analysis substantiates the fact 
that the occupational structure has changed from an 
earlier period of economic growth, accompanied by a 
demand for unskilled and semi-skilled workers, to a 
more stabilized growth profile with emphasis on higher 
skills. Unlike the experience of the early 196()'s, the 
emphasis in industrial development is now on those 
industries requiring a relatively high level of capital 
expenditures. This is usually accompanied by a demand 
for higher skills; the inevitable result is to raise the 



personal income of South Carolina workers. During 
the period 196()-196:T, South Carolina experienced the 
most draiiiatic employment growth in its history; this 
wns due to concerted efforts by the State to attract new 
industries in order to establish a strong base for long- 
term grc»kVth and diversification. These efforts were 
obviously successful as evidenced by unprecedented 
employment expansion. Since that time, the economic 
profile of the State has matured so that there is now a 
greater demar.d for workers with higher skills. This 
shift in emphasis has resulted in, aniong other things, 
expanded educational and training programs to meet 
future needs. The success of these programs represents 
the key to continued economic growth. 

By 1975, only ihree of the nine occupational 
groups will change notably in their relative proportion 
to all jobs: service, machine trades, and structural 
occupations. Service jobs and structural occupations 
will increase in relative proportion because of the rise 
in population and the attendant demand for a spectrum 
of services. In contrast, jobs in machine trades will 
decline in relative importance as a result of advances 
in technology. Employment for the State aniong all 
occupational groups studied increased by 22 percent 
during the period 1965-1970, but this rate of increase 
is expected to decline to about 13 percent during the 
period 1970-1975. This merely reflects growth at a 
decreasing rate. The experienced and projected devel- 
opments for major occupational groups and selected 
occupations are presented in Table 4 and Chart 1. For 
additional information on occupations, see Appendix 
Table 2. 



TABLE 4, AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS, 1%5, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



Occupation 





Einployment 




Net Change 


Actual 


Projected 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


684,350 


832,650 


938,000 


148,300 


105,350 


114,700 


149,550 


167,650 


34,850 


18,100 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


5,850 


8,100 


9,400 


2,250 


1,300 


7,300 


9,550 


11,150 


2,250 


1,600 


2,950 


3,750 


4,050 


900 


650 


11,650 


16,250 


19,750 


4,600 


3,500 


28,800 


42,350 


44,850 


13,550 


2,500 


1,100 


1,550 


1,700 


450 


150 


600 


850 


1,050 


250 


200 


4,350 


3,700 


3,850 


-650 


150 


600 


800 


900 


200 


100 


250 


300 


400 


50 


100 
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TOTALi 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, & MANAGERIAL 

OCCUPATIONS 

Architects 

Engineers 

Technicians 

Scientists 

Medicine & Health 

Education 

Librarians 

Lawyers, judges, & Magistrates 

Clergymen 

Writers & Editors . 

Designers 
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TABLE 4. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SO'JTH CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPA- 
TIONAL GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975— (Continued) 



Employment 



Orr 1 1 t i nn 


Actual 




P roi nrtr*r\ 
r 1 \Jj \,\,\.\^\J 


Net Change 




1965 


1970 


1975 


1 96S-1 970 


1 970-1 07^ 


Entertainment & Recreation 


3,000 


3 


150 


3,400 


150 


250 


Managerial & Administration 


47,300 


58 


100 


65,850 


10,800 


7,750 


CLERICAL & SALES OCCUPATIONS 


. 139,050 


170 


000 


190,850 


30,950 


20,850 


Clerical Occupations 


89,200 


111 


250 


126,000 


22,050 


14,750 


Salesmen, Services 


5,450 


6 


,400 


6,950 


950 


550 


Salesmen, Commodities 


27,950 


33 


050 


36,700 


5,100 


3,650 


Merchandising 


16,450 . 


19 


250 


21,150 


2,800 


1,900 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


76,450 


99 


650 


114,750 


23,200 


15,100 


Food Services 


23,300 


32 


800 


36,700 


9,500 


3,900 


Lodging Service 


4,100 


5 


800 


7,250 


1,700 


1,450 


Barbering, Cosmetology, & Related Service 


1,600 


2 


000 


2,150 


400 


150 


Amusement & Recreation Service 


700 


1 


,000 


1,150 


300 


150 


Personal Service 


8,850 


12 


500 


15,050 


3,650 


2,550 


Apparel & Furnishing Service 


9,750 


9 


600 


10,600 


-150 


1,000 


Protective Service 


9,100 


12 


,550 


15,850 


3,450 


3,300 


Building Service 


19,150 


23 


400 


26,050 


4,250 


2,650 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


3,050 




,850 


4,350 


800 


500 


PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 


33,400 


41 


,350 


47,350 


7,950 


6,000 


Metal Processing 


650 


1 


,000 


1,250 


350 


250 


Foundry Processing 


950 


1 


,250 


1,450 


300 


2C0 


Food Processing 


4,900 


6 


,050 


6,400 


1,150 


350 


Paper Processing 


2,250 


2 


,650 


3,050 


400 


400 


Chemical Processing 


8,300 


11 


,750 


14,400 


3,450 


2,650 


Stone, Clay, & Glass Processing 


3,200 


3 


,950 


5,400 


700 


1,450 


Textile Processing 


12,750 


14 


,350 


14,950 


1,600 


600 


MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 


127,000 


141 


,250 


149,200 


14,250 


7,950 


Metal Machining 


7,100 


10 


,050 


12,250 


2,950 


2,200 


Metal Working 


2,800 


4 


,800 


6,100 


2,000 


1,300 


Mechanics & Machinery Repair 


21,150 


25 


,950 


28,850 


4,800 


2,900 


Paperworking 


1,350 


1 


,800 


2,200 


450 


400 


Printing 


2,750 


3 


,250 


3,600 


500 


350 


Wood Machining 


7,800 


7 


450 


7,700 


-350 


250 


Textiles 


83,900 


87 


,750 


88,300 


3,850 


550 


BENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS. 


50,700 


59 


,050 


67,850 


8,350 


8,800 


Fabrication, Assembly, & Repair of Metal Products 


2,450 


4 


,100 


5,100 


1,650 


1,000 


Fabrication & Repair of Medical' & Scientific Products 














& Photographic &. Optical Goods 


1,650 


2 


000 


2,400 


350 


400 


Assembly & Repair of Electrical Equipment 


4,250 


6 


000 


6,950 


1,750 


950 


Fabrication & Repair of Products Made from 














Assorted Materials 


1,350 


1 


,750 


2,250 


400 


500 


Painting & Decorating 


800 


1 


,050 


1,300 


250 


250 


Fabrication & Repair of Synthetics, Rubber, & Plastics 


450 




800 


850 


350 


50 


Fabrication & Repair of Wood Products 


1.600 


1 


500 


1,700 


-100 


200 


Fabrication & Repair of Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 


450 




550 


700 


100 


150 


Fabrication & Repair of Textile & Related Products 


37,750 


41 


350 


46,600 


3,600 


5,250 


STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 


62,150 


75 


450 


92,850 


13,300 


17,400 


Structural Metal Fabricating 


6,500 


8 


600 


10,400 


2,100 


1,800 


Welders & Flame Cutters 


3,550 


4 


850 


6,200 


1,300 


1,350 


Electrical Assembling, Installing, & Repairing 


9,900 


13 


050 


15,550 


3,150 


2,500 


Painting, Plastering, Waterproofing, & Cementing 


4,U3U 


4 


,700 


5,950 


boU 


I ,z5t) 


Excavating, Grading, & Paving 


5,600 


7 


000 


8,200 


1,400 


1,200 


Other Construction 


28,750 


32 


450 


41,100 


3,700 


8,650 


Structural Maintenance 


3,850 


4 


850 


5,500 


1,000 


650 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


77,850 


92 


600 


103,200 


14,750 


10,600 


Motor Freight 


16,850 


20 


100 


23,650 


3,250 


3,550 


Transportation Occupations 


11,650 


14 


900 


15,650 


3,250 


750 




41,150 


48 


300 


53,850 


7,150 


5,550 


Extraction of Minerals 


500 




550 


600 


50 


50 


Logging 


2,850 


2 


550 


2,300 


-300 


-250 


Utilities Production & Distribution 


3,150 


3 


,900 


4,400 


750 


500 


Graphic Art Work 


1,400 


1 


,800 


2,100 


400 


300 



Q ' Occupational totals do not add lo total employment by tndusiry because of a number of exclusions such as student workers and employees of 
I J^" Neighborhood Youth Corps and Headsiart projects. 
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CHART 1. OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES AS A PERCENT OE TOTAL NONFARM WAGE AND SAl ARV LMPIOVMLNT IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 197:> 



Pcrceni 



OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 



Prolossional Technical, 
& Maf •;crial 



Clerical Sales 



Service 



Agricultural Service 



Processing 



Machine Trades 



Bench Work 



Slructural 



Miscellaneous 
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Prof ass/0?!,//, Teclvi/ofL aiul MiDui [pencil Occ/ipiitious 

The proportion of these occupations to total env 
ph^yment should remain constant at about ItS percent 
through 1975 alrhoui^h this one group, of the nine, 
contains the second largest number of workers. One 
of the reasons this group will not experience a relative 
increase in employment is the anticipated sharp reduc- 
tion in the demand for elementary und SfX'ondary 
school teachers. This may be attributed princ pally to 
lower birth rates and the acccnnpanying reductions 
in school enrollment. On the other hand, there are 
other forces that could bear significantly on the de- 
mand for teachers. Some examples are teacher-pupil 
ratios, relatively high retention rates at the elementary 
level, and the statewide kindergarten program. None- 
theless, the effects of these developments arc so long- 
ranged and complex that it is difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, to determine their influence over the study 
period. 

The continued growth in engineering occupations 
is expected to be concentrated among civil and con- 
struction engineers reflecting the growth in the 
construction industry. 

Of all the occupations within the major group, 
technical jobs will likely grow faster rhan any of the 
others. This anticipated growth is consonant with in- 
dustrial expansion and diversification wdiich have cre- 
ated new dc^mands for a variety of highly skilled 
workers such as draftsmen and laboratory technicians. 

Occupations in medicine and health should con- 
tinue to expand to meet ri.sing needs for medical care, 
particularly for the aged to whom new^ health services 
are being offered through Medicare and Medicaid. 
Primary among the medical and health occupations 
for which significant demand is anticipated are medi- 
cal technologists and technicians. 

Clerked md Sales Occ/qhuhns 

Cleriral and sales, in terms of number of jobs, 
represents the largest occupational category. The per- 
centage increase in clerical and sales jobs should paral- 
lel that for all workers. The increased use of digital 
computers, related peripheral equipment, and a large 
variety of rlr^r^^-^nic business machines has not appre- 
ciably diminis'ied the demand for clerical workers 
although expansion in some occupations has been 
dampened. The reason is that the demand for more 
detailed analytic reports and studies for management, 
by virtue of greater complexit}' in business organiza- 
tion and operations, will likely offset any reductions 
^'^iie to automatic data piocessing. Additionally, one 
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must ccMisider as a relevant factor the expansion of 
state and' local government activities which has cre- 
ated larger demands for clc ical occupations. The dom- 
inant component of these occupations is secretaries and 
srenogiaphers for which the employment level is ex- 
pected to increase by M percent over the study period. 

Sales and merchandising jobs, embracing n>ost of 
the retail sector of the State's economy, will aecline 
slighcly in relative importance primarily because of 
the growing trend toward large-scale self-service in 
retail stores. 

Service OccnpdUons (Including Ayric//lt/iriil Services) 

Service occupations represent the fourth largest 
category of jobs. By 1975, it 'S expected that these 
occupations will represent aboat 13 percent of total 
employment, compared with 12 percent in 1970. Most 
of the jobs will continue to be in the food, building 
(janitorial), and personal services. It should be noted 
that most of the employment in personal services is in 
health service occupations; these should continue to 
grow because of the rising demand for skilled health 
workers throughout the State. No appreciable change 
is anticipated in agricultural services. 

Processing Occupations 

While employment in this group will not likely 
change relative to other occupational categories, inod- 
est expans4on is anticipated over the study period. 
Occupations in chemical processing — which has grown 
Substantially since I960 because of the demand cre- 
ated by new synthetic fiber plants — should show a 
gain. Chemical machine operators, who constitute 
nearly the total in this group, offer little potential for 
training programs since these occupations consist of a 
number of diverse jobs requiring brief peJods of on- 
the-job training. 

The growth in textile processing occupations 
should be negligible. This expectation is related to 
changes in applied technology in the textile industry 
as well as the economic impact of foreign competition. 

Machine Trades Occupations 

The relative proportion of these occupations to 
total employment has declined slightly since I960, 
reflecting technological advances which have reduced 
the demand for these workers. The advances have been 
the inevitable result of industri?.! expansion and diver- 
sification in the State. It should be borne in mind that 
this category — which is the third largest in terms of 
employment — includes the majority of the textile occu- 
pations which are not expected to increase by virtue of 



strong torciijn competition and rcxhnc)loL;ical duini^cs 
tchucd to tlic installation of modern equipment. The 
j-jercentai^e of jobs in textiles will probably rail from 
66 percent of the total in 1965 to 39 percent by 1975. 
The most dominant occupations should be mechanics 
anc niachiner}' repair, metal machinini;, and wood ma- 
cl" i.ni;, with modest i^rowth o\'cr the study period. 

Nearly half of the jobs contained in this catei^ory 
are sewing machine operators which arc found pri- 
marily in the aj^parel industry. These jobs should 
experience an appreciable increase by 1975. Also, clcc- 
rrical equipment assembly and repair jobs — found in 
j^hiiicS manufacturini; such electronic components as 
capacitors and semi-conductors— should increase b) 
about 1, ()()() over the study period. 

Struct liriil Occ//j)(!t/r>ns 

This catci^ory should have an important increase 



and, indeed, should be one of the fastest g'-owin^i: of the 
nine included in this study. Specifically, a 23 percent 
increase in employment is anticijxued — a dir^C'' result 
of continued expansion in the construction industry. 
Moderate to substantial gains should be realized in jobs 
such as sheet-metal working, flame-cutting, elctricai 
asscmbh' installation and repair, linemen, painting, 
plastering, waterproofing and cementing, pipefitters, 
plumbers, carpenters, and bricklayers to name only the 
more obvious. 

M/scc//anco//s Occi^piitious 

This category, which ranks fifth in total employ- 
ment, embraces a variery of jobs such as rruck drivers, 
packaging and material handlers, and laborers, all of 
which should have modest increases by 1975. The only 
job which may experience a sharp decline is that of 
logger which has been consistently falling since 1960 
primarily because of mechanization in the harvesting 
of forest products. 



MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 



The preceding sections of this study have dealt 
with the measurement of employment levels over 
time — industrial expansion. However, jobs added to 
the economy represent only part of the total job de- 
mand. The .leed to replace workers who die, retire, 
or leave the work force for other reasons is an equally 
important determinant of manpower requirements. In 
some jobs, worker requirements for replacement pur- 
poses are greater than those caused by expansion. Fi- 
nally, it should be noted that in occupations where the 
total number of jobs is not expected to change and 
even in some where the number of jobs is d^eclining. 



manpower requirements for replacements can be sub- 
stantial. 

For the State as a whole, expansion and replace- 
ment needs are nearly on a one-to-one ratio. As indi- 
cated in Table 5 and Chart 2, expansion needs will be 
significant for most of the inajor occupational groups 
(?-.-cr the study ix'riod; however, four of the ni^^e 
occupational categories will recjuire more v /^rkers for 
replacement than for expansion. These are profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial; clerical and sales; 
service; and machme trades occupations. Moreover, 
these occupational groups are among the largest in 
terms of total job demand. 



TAF3LE 5. TOTAL JOB DEMAND AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
\OR THE PERIOD 1970-1975 

Demand for Demand for Total 



Occupalional Category Expansion Replacement D'emand 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percen 


Total 


105,300 


100.0 


110,170 


lOU^b 


215,470 


100.0 


Professional, Technical, Managerial 


18/130 


17.2 


22,300 


20.2 


40,430 


18.8 


Clerical & Sales 


20,890 


19,8 


28,530 


26.0 


49,420 


22.9 


Service 


15,080 


"14.3 


18,740 


17.0 


33,820 


15.7 


Agricultural Service 


510 


0,5 


500 


0,4 


1,010 


0.5 


Processing 


. ,. . 6,000 


5.7 


5,840 


5.3 


11,840 


5.5 


Machine Trades 


7,900 


7.5 


10,220 


9.3 


18,120 


8.4 


Bench Work 


8,760 


8,3 


8,040 


7.3 


16,800 


7.8 


Structural . 


17,440 


16.6 


6,210 


5.6 


23,650 


11.0 


Miscellaneous 


10,590 


10.1 


9,790 


8.9 


20,380 


9.4 



Of the total job demand for the professional, tech- 
nical, and managerial category, workers needed for 
replacement will be nearly one-fourth greater than the 
number required for expansion purposes. This is espe- 
cially true for medical and health; education; and 
managerial, administrative, and technical workers. 
For the clerical and sales category, more than one-third 
more workers wdl be needed for replacement than for 
expansion. In the service category, replacement needs 
are expected to be about 2-1 percent greater than ex- 
pansion needs while the corresponding difference for 



machine trades will approach 30 percent over the 
study period. A relatively large proportion of women 
are employed in the service occupations, and they t)'pi- 
cally experience higher labor turnover than men. 
Aside from the high pioportion of women employed 
and the attendant turnover experience, the service 
group is characterized by relatively large numbers of 
low-skilled entry jobs. These are consequently among 
the lowest paid. These, too, contribute to high labor 
turnover. For more occupational detail on expansion 
and replacement needs, see Appendix Table 3. 
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CHART 2. EXPANSION AND RH PLACEMENT DEMAND BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES IN SOUTH CAROLINA U)R 
THE PERIOD 1970-1975 



OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 



Thousands 
10 20 



10 



Professional, T/^chnical, 
& Managerial 



Clerical & Sales 



Service 



Agricultural Service 



Processing 



Machine Trades 



iJench Work 



Structural 



MiscLlIaneous 
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MANPOWER RESOURCES 



The prcccdini; sections of this study have dealt pri- 
marily with the forecasting of manpower requirements. 
For effective program planning and evaluation it also 
is important to consider another factor — manpower 
resources. Therefore, this section is devoted to an ap- 
praisal of the adequacy of supply in terms of occupa- 
tional categories and selected subgroups in South 
Carolina. 

There ate a number of possible sources for workers 
entering an occupation, i.e., training programs, other 
occupations, imnugrants, in-migration from other 
areas, Armed Forces and as new or re-entrants to the 
work force. Conversely, wc^rkers may leave an occupa- 
tion because of derdi, retirement, occupational trans- 
fer, emigration, out-migration to other areas, and 
•thdrawal from thL- work force because of marriage, 
r.jildbirth, and otlicr reasons. 

The job market is dynamic and becoming more so 
every year. Unfortunately, the techniques for measur- 
ing future labor supply arc not as advanced as those for 
measuring future labor demand. Except for the limita- 
tions imposed through hiring requirements, workers 
are relatively free to make job choices and to move 
from one location to another. While this may be desir- 
able for workers, ir tends to make the measurement of 
labor supply especially difficult. 

Despite the complexities, there are a number of 
ways to forecast manpower supply. The selection of 
a method, however, necessarily depends upon the avail- 
ability of technical staff, the desired volume and pre- 
cision of the estimates, and the time and resources 
available for the work. As was the case in the previous 
occupational study in South Carolina, the approach 
selected was simple, inexpensive, and fast. 

The technique involves a comparison of the annual 
number of wwkers entering an occupation over a recent 
period with a projection of the number that will be 
required annually in a future period for both employ- 
ment expansion and replacement. As such, these 
measures indicate whether the current rate of new 
worker input to an occupation should be expanded, 
contracted, or maintained at about the current level in 
order to meet future needs. Therefore, these measures 
do not take into- account the total supply of workers. 

An average of 43,000 workers will be needed each 
^ ' etween 1970 and ''975 in South Carolina to 
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meet the projected required need for expansion and 
replacement. By comparison, some -49, ()()() workers 
were supplied annually during the pericxl 1965-1970 
for expansion and replacement. 

TABLE 6. ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW JOB EN- 
TRANTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA EXPERIENCED 
FROM 1965-1970, AND PROJECTED REQUIRED 
FROM 1970-1975 BY OCCUPATIONAL CATE- 
GORY 



Average nnnual ^^^.^^^ 

Occupational New Job Entran ts Projected to 

Category "Experienced Projected Experienced 

. 1965-1970 1970-1975 Need 



Total 


48,910 


43,090 


0.9 


Professional, Technical 








& Managerial 


' 10,680 


8,090 


0.8 


Clerical & Sales 


11,030 


9,880 


0.9 


Service 


7,700 


6,760 


0.9 


Agricultural Service . 


250 


200 


0.8 


Processing 


2,300 


2,370 


1.0 


Machine Trades 


5,530 


3,620 


0.6 


Bench Work 


3,090 


3,360 


1.1 


Structural 


3,680 


4,730 


1.3 


Miscellaneous 


4,660 


4,080 


0.9 



Note: The sum of the subitems may not add to tfie total becaus^i of 
rounding. 

To facilitate analysis, the ratio of the projected 
required new job entrants for die period 1970-1975 to 
the experienced need during the 1965-1970 period is 
presented in Table 6 for each of the occupational 
categories. More detail is ihown in Aj:)penclix Table 4. 
Some occupations, based on the projections, wili not 
require as many wc^rkers during the period 1970-1975 
as were needed during the preceding five-year period. 
These are idendfied by ratios less than 1.0 or unity. 
Conversely, for some occupations, the projected need 
in the period 1970-1975 will be greater than that in 
the period 1965-1970. These are identified by ratios 
greater than 1.0 or unity. Finally, for some occupations, 
the projected required number of workers for the 
period 1970-1975 will approximate that of the 1965- 
1970 period, and these are id:jntified by ratios of unity 
or near unity. 

It should be borne in mind that the ratios of pro- 
jected requirements to experienced supply are intended 
only to point out possible imbalances in certain occu- 
pations. In uo case should these ratios be considered a 
mathematically precise indication of the change in 
demand for new workers. 
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ECONOMIC AREA TRENDS 



This >L'. Hull ol tiiL" study is devoted ci) an analysis 
(;l iiidiisi y and in cupacioiial employment ior Selected 
economic areas in. Soucli (/arolina. In selecting; the 
areas, the Scare was divided into four reasonably dis- 
tiiKt economic" rei^ions which are h(Mnoi^ene()US witli 
respect co industry mix. Fach area represents a consoli- 
dation of existiiii^ planiiini^ districts within the State. 
The districts, ten in number, were chosen lor their 
internal homoj^^eneity and are used as standards for 
plannini^ purposes. The counties comprising each 
economic area and planniiu^ district are presented in 
the table below, Cliart 3 sliows a graphic presentation 
of the breakdown of economic areas within the Stare. 
Ai-)penLlix tables 5-12 show detailed industry and 
occupational data ior the economic areas. 



table; 7. f.CONOXtlC ARLAS AND PLANNING DISTRICTS 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

Lconomic Planning 

Ar(\i Districl Counties 

I '] Anderson, Cherokee, Greenville. 

Oconee, Pickens, S[")arlanhurg 
2 Abbeville, Edgetield, GreenwocKl, Lau- 
rens, NtcCormick, Saluda 
:> Chester, L:.ncasler. York, Union 

II 4 [airfield, Lexington, Richkind, New- 

berry 

5 Aiken, Allendale, Bamberg, Calhoun, 
Barnwell, Orangeburg 

III 6 Clarendon, Kershaw, Lee, Sumler 

7 Chesterfield, Darlington, Diilon, Flor- 
er.ce, Marion, Marll^oro 

IV 8 Georgetown, Horry, Williamsburg 
9 Berkeley, Charleston, Dorchester 

10 Beaufort, Colleton, Hampton, Jasper 




Ecouomic Arei! i 

Economic Area I which cncompusscs planning 
districts one, two, and chrec% or tlie Piedmont section of 
South Carohna, represents the Area of greatest indus- 
triali;iation. It is the hub of the State's textile industr}. 
Of the four areas, between i97() and 1975, Area I will 
account for the i^^eatesr employment expansion. Aside 
from textiles, which is expected to remain relatively 
stabJc, most of the other major industries in the Area 
will increase substantially. Predominant gains will be 
concentrated in tra le, services, construction, and gov- 
ernment. 

This area has the highest concentration of manu- 
facturing in the State. The principal industry is textiles; 
conseqLtently, it is reasonable that the bLiJk of employ- 
ment is found among machine trade occupations which 
account for about 2-1 percent of all jobs and are ex- 
pected to increase by 1,900 jobs by 1975. One im- 
portant fact is that this category is dechning in relative 
importance, from 27 percent of the total number of 
jobs in 1965 to about 2-1 percent by 1975. This is due 
basically to the textile industry'r marginal growth 
which is related to changes in technology and tlie 
complexities of marketing problems particularly \vith 
respect to foreign competition. It would be inadvisable 
to infer chat these anticipated changes are aKvays 
indicative of trends; rather, it should be kept in .- rnd 
that such changes often occur with oscillations in 
general business activity and do not necessarily reflect 
long-term patterns. 

Clerical and sales jobs, as well as professional, 
technical, and managerial, shotdd reflect substantial 
gains — an important growth since these categories 
account for about 32 percent of the total number in 



the Area. Consonant widi Statewide trends, additional 
growth shoukl also be realized in service occupatioiiS 
as the demand tor personal, business, and health 
services increases over time. 

Rconomic ArCii II 

Planning districts four and five comprise Economic 
Area Ij. Geographically, this Area coincides roughly 
with the Sandhills section of the State and contains 
the seat of state government. The predominant in- 
dustries are manufacturing, government, and trade. Of 
the t!iree, manufacturing should show the most 
significant employment increase between 1970 and 
1975; and this expansion, nearly cS.OOO, will be fairly 
well distributed throughout the division. Government 
should continue to reflect good growth with the state 
sector leading the advance. 

By 1975, substantial gains in employment within 
all nine major occupational categories should be 
realized iilthough rehitive to nil jobs in Economic Area 
IJ the proportion in each group should remain nearly 
constant. As has been the case in the past, clerical and 
sales jobs will account for about 23 percent of the 
total. This is related primarily to the concentration of 
state and local government activities, as well as a large 
number of insurance company home offices within the 
Columbia jMetro area. The second most dominant 
group is professional, technical, and managerial, com- 
prising about 20 percx-nt of all employjnent. Most of 
the demand for these jobs wdll arise from the expanding 
need for a variety of speciali>:ed medical and heiilth 
skills. Finally, service occupations should show good 
growth as an indicntion of expanding needs for per- 
sonal, business, food, and health services. 



TABLE 8. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREAS IN SOUTH CAROLINA BY 
MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



Industry 


Economic Area 1 


Economic 


Area 11 


Economic 


Area 1)1 


Economic 


Area IV 


1970 


1975 


1970 


1975 


1970 


1975 


1970 


1975 


Total 


. . 363,500 


407,200 


180,400 


206,700 


11 0/1 00 


125,200 


152,300 


171,300 


AgricullU 'C, Forestry, & Fisheries , . 


500 


500 


400 


500 


300 


300 


900 


1,000 


Mining 


600 


600 


700 


700 


300 


300 


100 


100 


Contract Construction 


17,000 


22,400 


9,900 


13,100 


5,100 


6,600 


9,200 


12,000 


Manufacturing . , . 


197,100 


214,100 


56,400 


64,200 


49,600 


55,700 


33,900 


38,500 


Transportation, Communications, & 
Public Utilities 


. 12,000 


14,600 


8,800 


10,700 


3,200 


3,900 


7,400 


9,100 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


53,700 


59,200 


33,100 


36,800 


19,400 


21,400 


30,100 


33,400 


Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 


9,300 


10,400 


9,200 


10,100 


2,600 


2,900 


5,300 


6,000 


Services 


31,500 


37,800 


20,700 


24,100 


12,200 


14,800 


17,600 


20,500 


Government 


41,800 


47,600 


41,200 


46,500 


17,400 


19,300 


47,800 


50,700 
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!:cof/off//c' Arc J III 

Ha^'^omic Area III which inc-ludcs phinnin^ii ihstriccs 
six antl seven represents the least populous area in the 
State and the most ecc^nomically underdeveloped, It is 
frequently referred to as the Pee Dee area. Li\e Area 
II, the major industries are manufacturing, trade, and 
government. Manufacturing; joLxs should increase by 
abt)ut 5,(){K) during the period 1970-1975. Most of 
this gain will be centered in the garment, chemicals, 
and electrical machinery industries. Of the other major 
industry divisions in the Area, services and trade will 
account for the greatest growth in terms of jobs. 

Economic Area lil is sparsely populated and most 
of the occupations are concentrated in processing, 
machine trades, and benchwork. It is significant that 
most of the jobs in these three categories — which ac- 
count for about 31 percent of the total number of 
jobs — are semi-skilled or unskilled. By 1975, it is 
expected that these categories will not change in rela- 
tive importance 

Clerical and sales, comprising nearly 19 percent 
of the total number, should continue to be the most 
dominant single category and will expand slightly 
over the next five years. Professional, technical, and 
managerial occupations, the third largest category, 
should show a moderate gain, especially in medical and 
health services. 

Econoffiic Area IV 

Economic Area IV consists of planning districts 
eight, nine, and ten. This represents the Coastal section 
of the State. One of the most significant features that 
will figure prominently in the Area's future economic 
growth is its excellent harbors and beaches At present, 
the military is an important influence providing jobs 
for nearly 1 6, ()()() civilians. The heaviest Loncentrations 
are in the naval shipyard and air force base in 
Charleston. Following government, the major indus- 
tries are manufacturing and trade. The largest emplo)^- 
ment increase between 1970 and 1975 should be in 
manufacturing. In the Charleston SMSA .a-lone 
(Charleston and Berkeley counties), manufacturing 
employment rose by more than 30 percent between 
1965 and 1970. Other industries 'n Economic Area IV 
e?:pected to show moderate to substantial growth over 
the study period are trade, construction, and services. 

Two significant factors in defining the occupa- 
tional structure for Economic Area IV are (.1) the 



presence of sevc.ai large military installations — such 
as Charleston Naval Shipyard, Myrtle Beach AFB, 
Charleston AFB, and the Beaufort Marine Corps 
complex — whicl'i employ substantial numbers of work- 
ers, and (2) variou*^ beach resort areas, such as Myrtle 
Beach, which account for a variety of service jobs. 

The largest category of employment is clerical and 
sales which accounts for about 23 percent of all jobs 
and which should have a modest gain by 1975. Pro- 
fessional, technical, and managerial occupations em- 
brace a large number of administrative workers who 
arc employed by ^^arious federal and military offices 
as well as the different components of the Charleston 
medical complex — including the Medical University 
of South Carolina, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
and several other hospitals and clinics — that require 
numerous and varied medical and health service 
WH)rkers. As these medical facilities grow^ with the 
implementation of new state and federal programs, 
addidonal workers will be required; consequently, this 
category sr.culd experience modest to substantial gains. 
Additionally, continuing growth in the private sector 
of the Area's economy should result in further job 
gains. 

Generally, the ratio of total jobs within each cate- 
gory to the total number in the area should remain 
fairly constant through 1975. The most important 
categories in job numbers will continue to be clerical 
and sales; professional, technical, and managerial; and 
service occupations. 

TABLE 9. PROJECTED OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
FOR THE FOUR ECONOMIC AREAS OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1975 



Occupational Category 



Total 405,800 

r Tofesslonal, 
Technical, & 

Managerial 61,000 

Clerical & Sales 71,100 

Service 42,900 

Agricultural 

Service 1,350 

Processing 23,950 

Machine Trades 96,350 

Bench Wak 34,150 

Structural 32,650 

Miscellaneous . . 42,400 



Eco nomic Area 

il m 1V~ 

205,000 124,200 170,250 



41,300 


21,950 


34,400 


47,800 


23,650 


39,750 


29,150 


15,300 


27,700 


1,100 


500 


1,250 


8,400 


9,300 


4,600 


22,750 


16,200 


13,350 


12,400 


'^2,500 


8,700 


20,500 


10,300 


19,900 


21,650 


14,350 


20,600 
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METHODOLOGY 



The methodology is divid.d into six sections. The 
first .^''jction defines the industry-occupation matrix. 
The following section addresses itself te^ the techniques 
employed in ferecasting industry employment while 
thiC remaining sections are devoted to the occupational 
sur^ y, occuparioniil classification system, occupational 
projections, and replacement needs. 

Industry - Occnpation AUUrix 

The industry-occupation matri.v excludes propri- 
etors and workers in private households as well as 
agricultural self-employed, and unpaid fan-iily workers. 
At present, detailed data for these classes of workers 
arc not available. Moreover, they cannot be obtained 
from a central source as can data for other classes of 
workers. 

The occupational projections presented in this 
study were developed b}^ tising the industrj'-occupation 
matrix approach. The matrix represents a detailed 
distribution of the occupational patterns for every 
* major industry in the nonfarm wage and salary sector 
of the State's economy. The occupational patterns 
represent the relative proportion of each occupation to 
the total employment in each industry. 

Before proceeding further, a number of basic 
premises should be considered: 

1. The occupational coinposi^on of individual 
industries is disrmctive- For example, the gar- 
ment industry is comprised largely of sewing 
machine operators while employment ij^ the 
construction industry consists mainly of craft 
workers such as carpenters and bricklayers. 

2. The differences in the occupational composition 
between similar establishments in the same 
industry tend to be minimal. To illustrate, in 
department stoics classified in the same in- 
dustry and size group, the relative proportion 
of salespersons or clerks, managers, and other 
classes of workers to the total number em- 
ployed will be about the same. 

3. The proportional distribution of the occupa- 
tions comprising a given industry tend to 
change very slowly over time. In the construc- 
tion industry, the relative proportion of car- 
penters to total employment in the industry 
would not change significantly in the short run 

Q or over a period of about five years. 
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•i. The employment level for a given Industry is 
the priniar)' determinant of the occupational 
levels within that industry. 

There are other factors to be considered in deter- 
mining occupational patterns wirhin a given industry 
as w( II as diflcrences between the patterns of one 
industry and those ot another. Some examples are 
goods produced, services performed, size of plant, 
volume of production, age of equipment, worker skills, 
wage rates, and labor supply to mention only the more 
obvious. 

When establishments employ a certain number of 
workers in p. given occupation, an occupational pattern 
evolves. The distribution of employment among the 
various occupational patterns, for all practical purposes, 
represents a management decision regarding the most 
elficicnt combination of occupational skills required to 
accomplish the establishnunt's objectives. If we accept 
the four basic premises outlined earlier, one can con- 
clude ( 1 ) that the manpower requirements for a given 
industry reflect the composite staffing or occupational 
patterns of establishments within that industry, and 
(2) that once the occu|:)ational patterns are determined 
for each industry, given the industry em|^loynient level, 
occupational emplryment levels for that industry can 
be estimated. 

hn///stfy Projections 

Since industry employment represents an integral 
part of the matrix approach in determining occupa- 
tional employment levels, careful consideration was 
given to the selection of the projection technique. A 
number of limiting factors were considered, Princijrally, 
these included availability of technical staff, volume 
and precision of die projections, and computer capa- 
bility and availabilit)^ 

Four least-squares regression models were chosen 
as an efficient method of arriving at first approxima- 
tions of industry employment. However, regression 
analysis has the obvious limitation of being based on 
past trends. Therefore, the first approximations were 
carefully analyzed and frequently refined by labor 
analysts familiar with the State's econo.ny, industry 
trends, previous forecasts, new^ and pending legislation, 
and population developments, Finally, the estimates 
were reviewed by representatives of industry organi- 
zations, other government agencies, and r.'presentatives 
of private industry for reasonableness anc' consistency. 



The historical data used for making projections 
were annual average employment for each industry 
from I95S to 1970. Varying base periods were selected 
fur the estimating equations. 

The regression models used were as follows: 
Model f The relationship between State em- 
ployment and time. 
Model 11 The relationship between the common 
logarithm of State employment and 
time. 

Model HI The relationship between the ratio of 
State employment to national employ- 
ment and time. 

Model JV Th^^ relationship between the com- 
mon logarithm of State employment 
•and the common logarithm of na- 
tional employment. 

In Model I, State employment represented the 
dependent variable and time the independent variable. 
The method assumes a straight-line trend over time. 
Tliis particular model, based on past experience, is 
fairly reliable because many industries in South Caro- 
lina h.ive demonstrated a simple arithmetic progression 
or straight-line trend over time. Model II was most 
useful for those industries that fit a geometric or curvi- 
linear progression over time. In this model the loga- 
rithm of State employment was the dependent variable 
and time the independent variable. The assumption 
a^-sociated with Model III was that the ratio of State 
to national employment in an industry (dependent 
variable) can be compared to time (independent 
variable) and a trend in relationship determined. By 
extrapolating this relationship, a projected ratio was 
developed for each industry and then apph'ed to the 
comparable national industry projection to yield a 
forecast for the state industry. This model placed a 
great deal of reliance on the national employnient 
projections prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics <BLS), In Model IV, the logarithm of 
State employment icpresented :he dependent variable 
and the logarithm of national employment the inde- 
pendent variable. For ScMth Carolina, this model did 
not produce many estimates thought to be reliable. 

Each of the regression models is expressed mathe- 
matically as follows: 

S^j — State employment (annual averages) 
N^^ national employment (annual averages) 

a — constant; intercept; the value of the depen- 
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dent variable when the independent varial^le 
is zero 

b constant (slope of the regression line) 

t — time 
Model I ~ a T bit) 

Model If Log S^ ^-^ a + b(t) 
Model 111 SyN^. ^ + b(t) 
Model IV Log S^, ^-^-^ a + b(log N^J 

Occi/p^itional S/o'vcy 

The occupational survey in connection with this 
study had two important goals: first, to secure as much 
information as possible on the number and kinds of 
jobs by industry; second, to improve and expand the 
matrix-oriented methodology for developing occupa- 
tional employment statistics. 

Aside from the limited information derived from 
the decennial census enumerations, very little is known 
about the detailed occupational composition of indus- 
tries. Therefore, it was not feasible to design an 
optimunvsize sample that would provide reliable in- 
formation on the occupational patre'ns of industries 
in South Carolina. As data collection on the scale of a 
Statewide occupational survey is a comparatively ex- 
pensive undertaking, it is considered essential to deter- 
mine the minimum sample size that wifi yield accurate 
estimates of occupational employment by industry. To 
do this, it was determined that the initial survey should 
cover every firm in the nonfarm wage and salary sec- 
tor of the economy. This would provide the basic infor- 
mation needed to test the assumpticr..s associated wirb 
the industry-occupation matrix and pr.vkice sufficier.r 
information for the selection of optimurii samples for 
future surveys co update the matrix. 

Prior to and during the survey, i'eld visits were 
made for the purpose of developing struc cured ques- 
tionnaires (prelisted and coded job titles). In addition, 
a great deal of information on staffing patterns for 
selected industries was secured through the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Field Center associatea with the United 
States Department of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion. Although it was desirable, time did not permit 
the preparation of structured questionnaires for all 
establishments. Structured questionnaires were pre- 
pared for textile mills, hospitals, loci! government, and 
offices of practicing physicians and dentists. The re- 
maining majority of the questionnaires were un- 
structured. 



The mailini; of qucsrionnuircs was staged by in- 
clustry in blcxks of two to three thousand at a time, 
This allowed for the coding of job titles for a given 
industry to be concentrated over a shorter period of 
time. Job codes were based on all nine digits of the 
Dictionary of OccNpatioudl Titles {DOT}, 1965 
edition. No field tests were made for response analysis 
because of time and resource restrictions. However, it 
IS reasonable to assume that by concentrating on one 
industry at a time, the job coding was accomplished 
more accurately and efficiently. There is no doubt that 
this technique had the added advantage of simplifying 
the coordination and control of data from the survey. 

While the major data collection effort was by mail 
with telephone follow-ups, all establishments with 250 
or more employees were selected for personal visits. 
Some 500 establishments were contacted by this 
method, and they accounted for approximately -15 
percent of all nonfarm wage and salary jobs. Mailed 
questionnaires were used for all otlier establishments. 
The questionnaires were designed to collect informa- 
tion on unique payroll job titles, the number employed 
in each job, and job vacancies. Employment and vacan- 
cies when combined represent total job demand. 

Most of the mailed questionnaires were returned 
within three weeks. Follow-up for nonresponse was by 
telephone for in-State firms and by mail for those out- 
of-State. There were two important advantages in using 
telephones for follow-up. First, it was possible for the 
analyst to collect all of the data by phone from estab- 
lishments employing fewer than 100 workers. Second, 
it allowed the analyst to evaluate all -of the data im- 
mediately. Where this was not convenient and or 
desirable, the respondent was requested to return the 
questionnaires at the earliest convenience. Every non- 
respondent was contacted three times. 

Nearly 24,000 establishments were included in 
the survey. More than 12,000 responded, representing 
two-thirds of all nonfarm wage and salary jobs in 
South Carolina. Initially, it was estimated that a mini- 
mum of six months would be required for the data col- 
lection which began in May, 1970. It was ended after 
six and one-half months, 

OcciipittioHcd Classification System 

The occupations presented in this survey were clas- 
sified according to the Dictionary of Oca/patioiuil 
Titles, 1965 edition. The DOT defines approximately 
14,000 unique occupations. Each title is identified by 
a nine-digit numerical code. The first three digits of 
^ the code indicate the type of work done, the second 
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group of three digits reflects the skill level, and the 
last three digits indicate the specific title of the occu- 
pation. To illustrate, the title Automobile Mechanic 
has a DOT code of 620.28101-1. Within the first set 
of three digits, the first digit (6) defines the major 
category of machine trades. The second digit (2) 
represents the division of mechanics and machinery 
repairmen and the third digit {()) indicates -motori/-ed 
vehicle and equipment repairmen. The second set of 
three digits (281 ) represents die skill level of die oc- 
cupation in relation to data, people, and things (equip- 
ment). The first digit (2) signifies that die occupation 
requires a substanrial ability to analyze data, the 
second digit (S) means that dealing with people is 
not necessary, and the third digit ( 1 ) shows that the 
highest ability for precision work with equipment is 
necessary. Since these same first six digits describe 25 
occupations from air conditionin;^ ^^-vhanic to tune-up 
man, it is necessary to differeniit^.v by the last three 
digits in order to determine a specific title for the oc- 
cupation. 

The primary advantage of the DOT classification 
system is that it serves to standardize terminology used 
in classifying occupations. This system also reflects 
some measure of the skill level of the job. The DOT 
is used extensively by the U. S, Department of Labor 
and affiliated agencies as well as private industry. 

The most significant disadvantage of die DOT is 
its volume. All occupations are defined narrowly. Oc- 
cupations which for most purposes could be considered 
a single job are often broken ^lown into several occu- 
pations. This is true not only of sophisticated occupa- 
tions such as medical specialties but also for occupa- 
tions which demand little or no skill or training. 
Therefore, it is difficult to use this classification system 
for the purpose of developing data for planning and 
evaluating manpower training programs. 

Occnpdtional Projections 

While there are a number of ways to estimate fu- 
ture manpower requirements by occuparion, the tech- 
nique selected to develop die occupational projections 
presented in this study relied on a detailed industry- 
occupation matrix for South Carolina, The matrix 
already has been defined as a table showing the occu- 
pational composition or patterns of individual indus- 
tries. For each industry, ratios were developed reflect- 
ing the relative proportion of the industry employment 
represented by each occupation. 

As the information from the occupational survey 
was collected, each job was assigned a nine-digit nu- 



incrical code according to the DOT, ^Uc use ol these ^0 
luiiiicrical codes served two basic purposes. I'irsr. the 
various titles used by employers for an o(\.-upation were 
eliminated and a single standard title assigned. Second, 
the numerical code facilitated computer processing. 

The two basic determinants of occupational re- 
quirements are the employment levels of each industry 
and the unique occupational patterns (ratios) within 
each industry. Outlined below arc the steps involved 
in deriving the occupational patterns. 

(a) The sample employment in each industry was 
inflated to the universe in such a manner as 
to minimize bias due to differences in re- 
sponse between industries and employing 
units of various sizes within each industry. 
The procedure involved dividing the universe 
employment for each industry into four size 
classes— class one, employing units of less 
than 20; class nvo, employing units of 20-19; 
class three, employing units of 50-99; and 
class four, employing units of 100 or more. 

(b) The universe employment for each size class 
in each industry was divided by the corre- 
sponding sample employment to yield infla- 
tion factors. 

(c) The inflation factors from step (b) were 
applied to the occupational data in each size 
class. * 

(d) Finally, the size-class data were aggregated 
for each occupation in each industry and 
these aggregates divided by the total employ- 
ment in each industry to determine the 
occupational pattern or relative proportion 
of employment in each job to the total 
employment in each industry. 

The occupational patterns developed by the fore- 
going steps subsequently are utilized to decompose a 
set of industry employment projections into separate 
projections of employment by occupation for each 
industry. These separate projections of employment by 
occupation for each industry arc summed, occupation- 
by-occupation, across all industries to obtain projected 
totals for each occupation. The entire procedure can be 
expressed mathematically as follows: 

E . E. X r 

01 1 

E ^ NE . 

O -^01 

^ E " employment * an occupation 
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F.^^j - employment in an occupation in an industry 

employment level in each i.^Justry 

r ratio of employment in an occupatic n in 

an industry to total industry employment. 

Ri.()Licc))ic}it Needs 

As has been indicated, projected occupational em- 
ployment levels are important determinants of future 
labor requirements. The number of workers needed for 
expansion or to satisfy the expected growth in an 
occupation can be projected as the difference between 
the level of employr^.'ient in a given occupation in the 
base and terminal years. Workers needed for expansion 
are only part of the story. The projection of replace- 
ment needs by occupation or the number needed to 
replace existing workers who withdraw from the work 
force because of death or retirement is much more 
difficult. Total labor requirements for the future then 
are represented by the sum of workers needed for both 
expansion ind replacement. 

While theic are alternative methods for estimating 
replacement needs, as presented in the BLS guidebook 
Toniorroivs MdJipowat Needs, each method has some ^ 
limiting factors. The chosen method for this study 
relies upon national age-specific separation rates by 
sex and the I960 census distribution of the State's labor 
force by occupation, age, and sex. Distinction between 
the sexes is necessary beca'.'^e of the. generally higher 
work force withdrawal rates of women. The national 
age-specific separation rates for males and females, 
based on tables of working life, were used to calculate 
the annual separation rates for each occupation in 
South Carolina. Working life tables have been devel- 
oped on an actuarial basis by sex, and these data are 
used to measure the effect of death and retirements 
(separately) on the work force at different age levels. 

Since the population in South Carolina is heavily 
weighted by young people, it follows that the age 
distribution by occupation will not be the same as that 
for the Nation. Under these circumstances, it was 
desirable to determine separation rates by occupation 
for South Carolina. Therefore, employment by occu- 
pation was arranged according to age groups and sex 
based on the I960 census. These data were then multi- 
plied by national age-specific separation rates to 
determine the corresponding annual separation rates 
for the State. These rates, thus determined, made it 
possible to estimate the total number of separations or 
work force withdrawals over the study period by 



multiplication of tlic rates by the projected occupa- 
tional employment in the Scace. 

The technique for calculacmg separation rates for 
South Carohna is expressed nvathcniatically and illus- 
trated for carpenters as foliows; 

SR 



v(E.^^^ X ASR) 



where 



SR 
E 

ASR 



separation rate 
- employment in a South Carolina occu- 
pation age group 

annual separation rate for age group, 
and 

total employment for that occupation. 



ESTIMATED ONE-YEAR SEPARATIONS FOR CARPENTERS- 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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14-19 


399 


.00128 


1 






.UU I 0 I 


2 


25-29 


1,079 


.00171 


2 


30-34 


1,260 


,00227 


3' 


35-44 


3,406 


,00491 


17 


45-54 


3,388 


.01504 


51 


55-59 


1,047 


,03232 


34 


60-64 


707 


,09625 


68 


65+ 


480 


,13464 


' 65 


Total 


12,626 
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1,92 



12,626 

^ Table ^:123— S, C. Detailed ChGracterislics of Popuhiicn (i960) 
-Tomorrow's Manpower Needs, Vol. 1, Bureau of Labor Slalistics Bu5- 
letln 1606 
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APPENDIX 

DEFINITIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 



1. Frofcssioiui!, I'ecbuiciiL a>i(l M(t}}iigeriiil Occu- 
pcttinns — This category includes occupations concerned 
with the theoretical or practical aspects of such fields 
of human endeavor as art, science, engineering, edu- 
cation, medicine, hiw, business relations, and adminis- 
trative, manageriaij and technical \\^^\^. Most of these 
occupations require substeintial education at the uni- 
versity, junior college, or technical institute level. 

2. Clerical and Sales Occ/ipations — Included are 
occupations concernec! with preparing, transcribing^ 
transferring, systematizing, and preserving written 
conununications and records; collecting accounts; and 
distributing information. The sales category includes 
jobs which influence custoniers in favor of a com- 
modity or service. Also included are occupations closely 
identified with sales transactions but not involving 
actual participation. 

3. Service Oca/pafions — This category includes 
occupations concerned with performing tasks in and 
around private households; serving individuals in in- 
stitutions and in commercial and other establishments; 
and protecting the public against crime, fire, accidents, 
and acts of war. 

A. A^nc/fltin'cd Service Occupations — The occupa- 
tions included in this category are those primarily 
concerned with providing services in support of agrf- 
cultural, forestry, and fishery activities. 

5. Processing OccNpaiions — The processing cate- 
gory includes occupations concerned with refining, 
mixing, compounding, chemically treating, heat treat- 
ing, or similarly working materials and products. 
Knowledge of a process and adherence to formulas or 
other specifications are required. Vats, stills, ovens, 
furnaces, mixing machines, crushers, grinders, and 
related equipment or machines are usually involved. 

6. Machine Trades Occupations — This category 
includes occupations related to feeding, tending, op- 
erating, controlling, and setting up machines to cut, 
bore, mill, abrade, print, and similarly work such 
materials as metal, paper, wood, and stone. Throughout 



this category, the overall relationship of the worker 
to the machine is of prime importance. At the more 
complex levels, the important aspects of the work 
include understanding machine functions, reading 
blueprints, making mathematical computations, and 
exercising judgnient to attain conformity to specifica- 
tions. Coordination of the eyes and hands is the most 
significant factor at the lower levels. Disassembly, 
repair, reassembly, installation, and maintenance of 
machines and mechanical equipment, and weaving, 
knitting, spinning, and similarly working textiles arc 
Included in this category. 

7. Boich Work OccHpdtions — Included are occu- 
pations concerned with the use of body members, hand- 
tools, and bench machines to fit, grind, carve, mold, 
paint, sew', assemble^ inspect, repair, and similarly 
work relatively small objects and materials, such as at 
a set position in a mill, plant, or shop, at a bench, 
worktable, or conveyor. At the more complex levels, 
workers frequently read blueprints, follow^ patterns, 
use a variety of handtools, and assume responsibility 
for meeting standards. W^'orkers at the less complex 
levels are required to follow standardized procedures. 

8. Structural Work Occupations — This category 
includes occupations involved with fabricating, erect- 
ing, installing, paving, painting, repairing, and simi- 
larly working structures or structural parts, such as 
bridges, buildings, roads, motor vehicles, cables, air- 
plane engines, girders, plates, and frames. The work 
generally occurs outside a factory or shop environment, 
except for factory production line occupations. Tools 
used are hand or portable powered, and such materials 
as wood, metal, concrete, glass, and clay are Involved. 
Workers are frequently required to have a know^ledge 
of the materials w'ith which they work, e.g., stresses, 
strains, durability, and resistance to weather. 

9. Miscellaneous Occupations — This category in- 
cludes occupations concerned w^ith transportation 
services; packaging and warehousing; utilities; amuse- 
ment, recreation, and motion picture services; mining 
and logging; and graphic arts. 
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APPENDIX TAHLE 1. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA BY MAJOR 
INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



Industry 



SIC 



Name 



Annual A verage Employment 



Net Change 



07-09 
07 

10-14 
14 

15-17 
15 
16 



17 



161 
162 

171 
172 

173 
174 
1 76,9 



19-39 
20 
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201 



201 1 ,3 
2015 



22 



202 
204 
205 
208 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 



2251,2 
2253,4 

2256 



226 



22G1 
2262 



227 



2271 



228 



2281 
2282 



23 



232 



233 



2321 
2322 

2331 
2335- 
2339 



234 
236 
238 
239 



2391 
2392 



24 



241 
242 



2421 
2426 



243 



2431 
2^32 
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244 
249 

251 



TOTAL 

Agriculture, Forestry, & Fisheries 

Agricultural Services 

Forestry 

Mining 

Mining is Quarrying— Nonmetallic Minerals . 

Contract Construction 

Building Construction 

Heavy Construction Contractors 

Highway & Street Construction 

Heavy Construction 

Special Trade Contractors 

Plumbing, Heating, & Air Conditioning 

Painting 

Electrical 

Masonry, Stonework, & Plastering 

Miscellaneous Special Trade Contractors 

Manufacturing 

Food is: Kindred Products 

Meat Products 

Meat Packing 

Poultry Dressing 

Dairy Products 

Grain Mill Products 

Bakery Products 

Beverages 

Textile Mill Products 

Broadwoven Cotton 

Broadwoven Synthetics 

Broadwoven Wool 

Narrow Fabrics 

Knitting Mills 

Knit Hosiery 

Knit Apparel 

Knit Fabric 

Dying & Finishing 

Finishing, Cotton 

Finishing, Synthetic 

Floor Covering 

Carpets & Rugs, Woven 

Carpets & Rugs, Tufted 

Yarn Mills 

Yarn Spinning 

Yarn Throwing, Twisting, & Winding 

Apparel & Otiier Finished Products 

Men's & Boys' Apparel 

Men's & Boys' Shirts & Nightwear 

Men's & Boys' Underwear 

Women's & Misses' Outerwear 

Women's Blouses 

Dresses 

Women's Outerwear, NEC 

Women's Underwear & Nightwear 

Girls', Children's & Infants' Outerwear 

Miscellaneous Apparel & Accessories 

Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile Products 

Curtains — Draperies 

House Furnishings, NEC 

Lumber & Wood Products 

Logging 

Sawmills & Planing Mills 

Sawmills & Planing Mills, General 

Hardwood Dimension & Flooring 

Millwcrk, Veneer, Plywood, & -Prefabricated 

Structural Wood 

Millwcrk 

Veneer & Plywood 

Wooden Containers 

Miscellaneous Wood Products 

Furniture & Fixtures 

Household Furniture 
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O £ A A 

2,600 


900 


500 


O AAA 

3,900 


4,800 


C AAA 

-5,900 


900 


1,100 


^ '1 A A 

1 , IDU 


600 


O A A 

oOO 


-500 


200 


2,100 


2,700 


O O A A 

j,jUU 


600 


600 


15,700 


1 4,1 00 


1 3,500 


^■~1?600 


-600 


3,500 


2,800 


2,400 


-700 


-400 


f, 000 

D,ZUU 




4 800 


-500 


-900 


5,500 


5,200 


4,400 


-300 


-800 


700 


500 


400 


-200 


-100 


4,500 


4,000 


4,600 


-500 


600 


800 


800 


900 


0 


100 


3,700 


3,200 


3,700 


-500 


500 


700 


700 


800 


0 


100 


800 


900 


900 


100 


0 


4,100 


4,400 


5,200 


300 


800 


3,600 


3,800 


4,400 


200 


600 



APPtNDIX TABLE 1. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE A^D SA! \RV E\\PL.OYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA BY WAJOR 
INDUSTRY OIVLSION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUP.., 1965, 1<.}70, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975— Continued 



Indifstry 



SIC Name 



2511 House Furniture, Wood 

2^12 House Furniture, Upholstered 

26 Paper & Allied Products , . 

261-3 Pulp. Pafjer, & Paperboard Mills 

265 Paperboard Containers and Boxes 

2653 Corrugated & Solid File Boxes 

27 Printing, Publishing, & Allied Industries 

271-4 Newspapers, Periodicals, Books, & Miscel- 
laneous Publishing 

275 Commercial Printing & En.f^raving 

28 Chemicals & Allied Products' _ 

281 Industrial Organic & Inorganic Chemicals 

2818 Organic Chemicals 

282 Plastics, Resins, & Synthetic Rubber 

2823,4 Cellulosic Man-Made & Noncellulosic 

Organic Fibers 

284 Soap, Cleaners, & Toilet Goods 

287 Agricultural Chemicals 

30 Rubber & Plastic Products 

306 Fabricated Rubber Products 

307 Miscellaneous Plastic Products , 

32 Stone, Clay & Class Products 

32S Structural Clay 

327 Concrete, Gypsum & Plaster Products 

3271 Concrete Block & Brick 

3272 Concrete Products, NEC 

3273 Ready-Mix Concrete 

328 Stone ik Stone Products 

329 Miscellaneous Nonmetallic Mineral 

Products 

33 Primary Metal Industries 

331 Blast Furnace, Rolling & Finishing Mills 

34 Fabricated Metal Products ... 

343 Heating Si Plumbing Fixtures 

344 Fabricated Structural Metal Products 

3441 Fabricated Structural Steel 

3442,4 Metal Doors, Sash, & Sheet Metal 

3446 Architectural & Ornamental Metal 

347 Coaling & Plating 

348 Miscellaneous Fabricated Wire Products 

349 Miscellaneous Fabricated Metal Products 

35 Nonelectrical Machinery 

353 Construction & Related Machinery 

355 Special Industry Machinery 

356 General Industry Machinery 

357 Office, Computing, & Accounting Machines 

358 Service Industry Machines 

359 Miscellaneous Machinery 

36 Electrical Machinery 

362 Electrical Industrial Apparatus 

363 Household Appliances 

364 Light & Wiring Equipment 

367 Electronic Components & Accessories 

369 Miscellaneous Electrical Equipment 

37 Transportation Equipment ..' 

371 Motor Vehicles & Equipment 

373 Ship & Boat Building & Repair 

379 Miscellaneous Transportation Equipment 

38 Instruments & Related Products 

39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

394 Toys, Amusement, Sporting, & Athletic 

Goods 

396 Costume Jewelry, Novelties, & Miscella- 
neous Notions 

399 Miscellaneous Manufacturing, NEC 

40-49 Transportation, Communication, Electric, Gas, & 

Sanitary Services 

40 Railroad Transportation 

41 Local & Suburban Transportation 

42 Trucking & Warehousing 

421 Trucking 



Annual Average Empl oym ent Net Change 



1 VbD 


-1 0*7 A 

1 y/u 


1 975 


1965-1970 1970-1975 


2,900 


2,500 


2,900 


—400 


400 


400 


1,100 


1,300 


700 


200 


9,800 


12,000 


14,200 


2,200 


2,200 


4,600 


5,200 


5,800 


600 


600 


3,800 


5,000 


5,800 


1,200 


800 


800 


1,200 


1,400 


400 


200 


3.800 


4,900 


5,700 


1,100 


800 


2,700 


3,300 


3,700 


600 


400 


1,000 


1,400 


1,700 


400 


300 


18,200 


25,900 


32,000 


7,700 


6,100 


6,400 


6,700 


6,300 


300 


—400 


300 


1,000 


900 


700 


—100 


8,900 


15,800 


22,200 


6,900 


6,400 


3,400 


14,400 


19,600 


6,000 


5,200 


600 


800 


800 


200 


0 


1 ,jUU 


-1 1 HA 
1 ,iUU 


1,200 


—100 


0 


1,900 


3,600 


4,600 


1 ,700 


1,000 


300 


700 


800 


400 


100 


1,500 


2,200 


2,800 


700 


600 


9,200 


11,000 


15,000 


1,800 


4,000 


1 ,400 


1,300 


1,700 


—100 


400 


1,900 


2,200 


3,100 


300 


900 


500 


800 


1,100 


300 


300 


600 


700 


1,000 


100 


300 


800 


700 


1,000 


—100 


300 


100 


100 


200 


0 


100 


1,100 


. 1,400 


1,800 


300 


400 


900 


2,600 


3,700 


1 ,700 


1 ,100 


400 


1,400 


2,100 


1 ,000 


700 


5,100 


7,500 


10,600 


2,400 


3,100 


300 


400 


500 


100 


100 


2,900 


4,600 


6,900 


1,700 


2,300 


1,800 


3,000 


4,600 


1,200 


1,600 


90D 


900 


1,300 


0 


400 


100 


300 


400 


200 


100 


100 


200 


200 


100 


0 


300 


400 


500 


100 


100 


100 


200 


200 


100 


0 


10,300 


15,400 


20,200 


5,100 


4,800 


200 


700 


1,000 


500 


300 


6,800 


6,400 


6,500 


—400 , 


100 


600 


1,800 


2,600 


1,200 


800 


200 


500 


800 


300 


300 


200 


400 


600 


zUU 


zUU 


200 


500 


800 


300 


300 


9,600 


13,500 


16,000 ■ 


3,900 


2,500 


1 1 nn 
I , I uu 




z,jUU 


800 


400 


1,300 


2,300 


2,800 


1,000 


500 


t;nri 


ouu 


I ,UUU 


jyJV 


zUU 


5,000 


5,800 


6,800 


800 


1,000 


700 


1,200 


1,500 


500 


300 


9 AC\C\ 

Z,nUU 






J ,ouu 


1 ,uuu 


200 


900 


1,000 


7nn 


1 nn 

1 uu 


600 


900 


1,200 


J uu 


"^nn 

J uu 


1,000 


1,500 


1,900 


J uu 


iinn 

*tUU 


2,800 


3,200 


4,000 


400 


ftnn 

OU\/ 


3,400 


4,300 


6,000 


900 


1,700 


1,200 


1,600 


2,200 


400 


600 


1,000 


1,200 


1,700 


200 


500 


800 


1,000 


1,400 


200 


400 


28,100 


37,100 


44,000 


9,000 


6,900 


4,500 


4,000 


3,600 


-500 


-400 


1,300 


1,300 


1,300 


0 


0 


7,800 


10,000 


12,500 


2,200 


2,500 


6,700 


8,900 


11,100 


2,200 


2,200 
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APPbNDIX TABLE 1. AVLRACE NONf-ARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOU,H CAROLINA BY MAJOR 
INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975--Con{(nued 



Industry 



SIC 
422,.5 



Name 



Annual Avera ge E mployment 
1965 1970 1975 



Net Change 
1 97>?-~] 9170 "1970-1975 



44 

45 



451,2 
458 



47 
48 



49 



481 
482,9 

483 

491 
492 
493,5 



SO-59 
50 



501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 



V) 



53 



54 



55 



56 



521-4 
525 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
539 

541 
542-9 

551,2 
553 
554 
559 

561 
562,3 
565 
566 

7 

571 
572,3 



58 
59 



591 
594 
596 
598 



60-67 
60 
61 



612 
614 



62 
63 



ERIC 



631 
632 
633 



Public Warehousing S< Trucking Terminal 

facilities 

Water Transportation 

Transportation by Air 

Certificated & Noncertificated Air Transpor- 
tation 

Air Transportation Services 

Transportation Services 

Communication 

Telephone Communication 

Telegraph Communication & Communica- 
tion Services, NEC . . 

Radio & Television Broadcasting 

Electric, Gas & Sanitary Services 

Electric Companies & Systems 

Gas Companies & Systems 

Combination Companies & Sanitary Services 

Wholesale & Retail Trade ' 

Wholesale Trade 

Automobiles & equipment 

Drugs & Chemica's 

Piece Goods, Notion. & Apparel 

Groceries Related Products 

l-arm Products 

Electrical Goods 

Hardware, Plumbing cS.- Heating Equipment 

Machinery, Equipment & Supplies 

Miscellaneous Wholesalers 
Retail Building Materials & Farm Equipment 

Dealers 

Building Materials 

Hardware & Farm Equipment 

Retail Trade General Merchandise 

Department Stores 

Mail Order Houses 

Variety Stores 

Merchandising Machine Operators 

Direct Selling 

Miscellaneous General Merchandise 

Retail Food Stores 

Grocery Stores 

Food Stores, NEC 

Retail Automotive Dealers & Gas Stations 

New and Used Automobiles 

Automobile Accessories 

Service Stations 

Boat,. Trailer, & Aircraft Dealers 

Retail Apparel &• Accessory Stores 

Men's & Boys' Furnishings 

Women's Clothing & Accessories 

Family Clothing Stores 

Shoes 

Retail Home Furnishings Stores 

Furniture & Home Furnishings 

Household Appliances 

Eating & Drinking Places 

Miscellaneous Retail Stores 

Drug Stores 

Books & Stationery 

Farm & Garden 

Fuel & Ice 

Finance, Insurance, & Real cstalc 

Banking 

Credit Agencies Except Banks 

Savings & Loan 

Personal Credit Institutions 

Security & Commodity Brokers, & Services 

Insurance Carriers 

Life Insurance 

Accident & Health Insurance 

Fire, Marine, & Casualty Insurance 

30 



1,100 


1,100 


1,400 


0 


300 


1,200 


1,900 


2,500 


700 


600 


500 


800 


900 


300 


100 


200 


400 


400 


200 


0 


300 


400 


500 


100 


100 


200 


400 


500 


200 


100 


7,500 


10,300 


13,000 


2,800 


2,700 


5,800 


8300 


10,400 


2,500 


2,100 


200 


200 


300 


0 


100 


1,500 


1,800 


2,300 


300 


500 


5,000 


8,300 


9,600 


3,300 


1 ,300 


2,400 


5,300 


6,200 


2,900 


900 


400 


500 


500 


100 


0 


2,200 


2,500 


2,900 


300 


400 


115,400 


142,100 


157,400 


26,700 


15,300 


24,600 


29,600 


34,100 


5,000 


4,500 


2,000 


2,500 


3,300 


500 


800 


1,400 


1,800 


2,300 


400 


500 


700 


800 


1,100 


100 


300 


5,200 


4,900 


5,000 


-300 


100 


700 


700 


700 


0 


0 


1 ,400 


1,800 


2,300 


400 


500 


1,300 


1,600 


2,100 


300 


500 


3,500 


5,200 


6,300 


1,700 


1,100 


8,400 


10,200 


11,100 


1,800 


900 


6,700 


6,800 


7,400 


100 


600 


4,600 


4,400 


4,800 


-200 


400 


2,100 


2,400 


2,600 


300 


200 


18,700 


22,600 


25,500 


3,900 


2,900 


^,800 


9,800 


11,500 


2,000 


1 ,700 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


5,200 


5,800 


6,000 


600 


200 


1,400 


1,700 


1,900 


300 


200 


500 


600 


700 


100 


100 


3,500 


4,200 


4,800 


700 


600 


15,000 


19,300 


21,500 


4,300 


2,200 


14,400 


18,400 


20,600 


4,000 


2,200 


600 


900 


900 


300 


0 


16,300 


18,800 


19,400 


2,500 


600 


10,300 


10,900 


11,200 


600 


300 


1,900 


2,500 


2,600 


600 


100 


3,400 


4,500 


4,600 


1,100 


100 


800 


1.000 


1,000 


200 


0 


5,200 


6^200 


6,600 


1,000 


400 


900 


1,000 


1,100 


100 


100 


2,600 


2,900 


3,000 


300 


100 


800 


1,000 


1,100 


200 


100 


900 


1,200 


1,300 


400 


100 


5,500 


5,900 


6,100 


400 


200 


4,000 


4,100 


4,200 


100 


100 


1,500 


1,800 


1,900 


300 


100 


12,500 


19,400 


22,000 


6,900 


2,600 


10,800 


13,500 


14,800 


2,700 


1,300 


4,600 


5,500 


6,100 


900 


600 


800 


1,500 


1,700 


700 


200 


1,100 


1,600 


1,700 


500 


100 


1,600 


1,600 


1,700 


0 


100 


23,800 


29,500 


32,600 


5,700 


3,100 


5,200 


7,700 


8,900 


2,500 


1,200 


4,500 


5,200 


6,000 


700 


800 


1,000 


1,200 


1,400 


200 


200 


3,100 


3,300 


3,800 


200 


500 


300 


600 


600 


300 


0 


7,900 


9,400 


9,900 


1,500 


500 


5,500 


6,200 


6,500 


700 


300 


600 


1,200 


1,300 


600 


100 


1,700 


1,900 


2,000 


200 


100 



APPENDIX TABLE 1. AVERAGE N'ONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLO^/MENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA BY MAJOR 
INDUSTRY DIVISION A\<D SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970. AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975--Continued 



Industry 



Annual Average Employment 



Net Change 



SIC 



Name 



64 

65 
66 
70-89 
70 
72 



73 



76 



78 
79 
80 



721 
722 
723 
724 
726 

731 
732 
734 
736 
733,9 

751 
753 
752,4 

762 
764,9 



801 
802 
806 
809 



81 
82 



821 
822 



86 



89 



866 

d 

891 
893 



91-93 
91 



92 



93 



9108 
9119 
9137 
9153 
9158 
9179 

9180 
9190 

9207 
9208 
9216 
9244 
9249 
9280 
9282 
9290 

9316 
9349 
9380 
9382 
9390 



Insurance Agents, Brokers, & Service 
Real Estate 

Combined Real Estate, Insurance, Etc, 
Services 

Hotels 8i Other Lodging Places . .. . 
J^ersonal Services 

Dry Cleaning & Laundry 

Photographic Studios . 

Beauty Shops 

Barber Shops 

Funeral Service & Crematories 

Miscellaneous Business Services 

Advertising 

Co isumer Credit Reporting Agency 

Service to Dwellings 

Private Employment Agencies 

Business Services, NEC . 

Automobile Services & Repairs 

Automobile Rentals .. 

Automobile Repairs 

Automobile Services, NEC 

Miscellaneous Repair Services 

Electrical Repair Shops . 

Repair Services, NEC 

Motion Pictures ' . 

Amusement & Recreation 

Medical & Health Services . 

Physicians & Surgeons 

Dentists & Dental Surgeons 

Hospitals 

Medical Service, NEC 

Legal Services 

Educational Services 

Elementary & Secondary Schools 

Colleges, Universities & Professional 
Schools 

Nonprofit Membership Organizations 

Religious Organizations 

Miscellaneous Services 

Engineering & Architectural Services 

Accounting, Auditing & Bookkeeping 

Services 

Government 

Federal Government 

forestry Services 

Ordnance & A'^cessorles 

Transportation Equipment 

General Merchandise, 'detail 

Eating & Drinking 

Amusement & RecreaUon, Except Motion 
Pictures 

Medical & Other Health Services 

Federal Government, NEC 

State Government 

Agricultural Services r 

Forestry 

Construction 

Water Transportation 

Electric, Gas & Sanitary Services 

Medical Services 

Educational Services 

State Government, NEC 

Local Government 

Construction 

Electric, Gas, & Sanitary Services 

Medical Services 

Educational Services 

Local Government, NEC 





1 970 


1 Q7^ 
I .J / J 


1965-1970 1970-197! 


2,100 


2,400 


2,500 


TOO 


1 nn 
1 uu 


2,500 


3,200 


3,600 


7nn 


Ann 
*+uu 


1,200 


900 


1 ,000 


'inn 


1 nn 
1 uu 


67,700 


85,500 


101,500 


1 / ,ouu 


1 C-^ nnn 
1 b,UUU 


5,300 


7,400 


9,500 


'5 1 nn 


9 1 no 
z, 1 uu 


12,100 


12,000 


13,000 


1 nn 
— 1 UU 


1 non 
1 ,uuu 


9,300 


8,700 


9,400 


— ouu 


7on 
/ uu 


300 


300 


300 


u 


n 
u 


1,000 


1 ,400 


1,500 


Ann 
4 uu 


•1 nn 
1 uu 


300 


300 


300 


n 
u 


n 
u 


900 


1,000 


1,100 


1 nn 
1 uu 


1 nn 
1 UU 


5,100 


9,700 


14,000 


A c.nn 
4, ouu 


A inn 

4, J)UU 


400 


400 


600 


n 
u 


9nn 
zuu 


300 


600 


900 


'inn 

.iUU 


"inn 
jUU 


1 ,1 00 


2,600 


3,700 


1 tr nn 
1 ,jUU 


'1 'inn 
1 , 1 uu 


300 


500 


700 


1 nn 
zUU 


inn 
zUU 


3,100 


5,600 


8,100 


1 nn 


1 trnn 


2,700 


4,000 


4,600 


'1 onn 
1 , jUU 


i^nn 
bUU 


400 


700 


800 


1 nn 
JUU 


1 nn 
1 UU 


1,700 


2,400 


2,800 


vnn 
/ uu 


A nn 
4UU 


600 


900 


1,000 


300 


100 


1,100 


1,700 


1,900 


600 


200 


onn 
zuu 






1 on 


0 
u 


900 


1,400 


1,600 


^nn 

jUU 


900 


1,000 


1,500 


1,800 


jUU 


■^oo 

jUU 


■ 1,900 


2,800 


3,300 


onn 

JUU 


^00 

DUU 


12,000 


18,000 


22,500 


6,000 


4,500 


2,300 


3,500 


4,300 


1,200 


800 








^uu 


1 00 
1 uu 


6,300 


9,400 


11,700 


1 00 
J , 1 uu 


9 ^00 
^, J uu 


3,000 


4,700 


5,800 


1 700 


1 1 00 
1 , 1 uu 


1,200 


1,600 


2,000 


400 

T-UU 


400 

*tUU 


5,100 


7,500 


8,000 


9 400 


ROO 
J uu 


2,500 


5,100 


5,400 


9 AOO 


300 
J uu 


700 


600 


600 


-100 


0 


16,4*00 


13,900 


,14,500 


-2,500 


600 


1 z,UUU 


1 u,zuu 


1 n Ann 
1 u,ouu 


1 ftOO 

* — 1 ,ouu 


400 

T-UU 


3,700 


5,400 


6,400 


1 700 
1 ,/ UU 


1 000 
1 ,uuu 


2,600 


3,900 


4,500 


1 "^00 
1 , jUU 


AOO 
DUU 


1,000 


1,500 


1,800 


f^OO 
JUU 


■^00 
J uu 


111,200 


149,000 


164,200 


07 Qnn 
J / ,ouu 


1 ^ 900 


29,300 


33,900 


33,100 


4 AOO 


nno 

— ouu 


300 


300 


300 


n 
u 


n 
u 


900 


1,200 


1,100 


"3 nn 
oUU 


1 00 
— 1 uu 


7,700 


7,300 


6,700 


— 4UU 


^^on 

— DUU 


1,400 


1,900 


1,800 


jUU 


1 00 
— 1 uu 


800 


900 


900 


1 PiO 

1 uu 


n 
u 


300 


500 


400 


900 
ZUU 


1 nn 
— 1 uu 


1,000 


1,800 


1,900 


ouu 


1 no 
1 uu 


16,900 


20,000 


20,100 


1. 1 00 
J , 1 uu 


1 00 
1 uu 


24,200 


35,200 


42,100 


1 1 000 
1 1 ,uuu 


QOO 


200 


300 


300 


1 00 


0 


500 


600 


600 


100 


0 


5,100 


6,300 


7,100 


1,200 


800 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


500 


600 


700 


100 


100 


5,800 


7,200 


8,100 


1,400 


900 


7,100 


14,000 


18,100 


6,900 


4,100 


4,700 


5,800 


6,500 


1,100 


700 


57,700 


79,900 


89,000 


22,300 


9,000 


1,700 


2,300 


2,900 


600 


600 


3,400 


4,600 


6,000 


1,200 


1,400 


8,200 


11,200 


14,500 


3,000 


3,300 


37,900 


53,100 


54,000 


15,200 


900 


6,500 


8,900 


11,600 


2,400 


2,700 



ERIC 



NOTE: Estimates include all full and part-time wage and salary workers who were employed during the pay period including the 12th of the 
V _.3nth. Proprietors, self-employed persons, workers in private households, unpaid family workers and personnel of the armed forces were ex- 
"jded. Industries are classified according to the StDndard Industrial Classification Manual, 1967. In some instances, two or more industries are 
mbined. 
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APPL\[)IX TABLE 2. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 19>5 



Employment 



0( cupntion 



Actual 



Projected 



Net Change 



cS.- MANAGERIAL 



TOTAL" 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL. 
OCCUPATIONS 
Architect 
Engineer 

Electrical Engineer 

Electrical & Electronic Engineer 

Plant & Field Electrical Engineer 

Civil & Construction Engineers 
Civil Engineer 
Construction Engineer 

Purification Plant Operator 

Sanitary Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

\^dn[ Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 

Metallurgical Engineer 

Safety Engineer . 
Manufacturing Engineer 

Industrial Engineer ...... 

Engineering Liaison Man 

Industrial Engineer 

Methods Engineer 

Production Engineer 

Production Planner 

Quality Control Engineer 

Time Study Engineer 

Nuclear Engineer 

Technicians 

Draftsman 

Architectural 

Electrical Si Electronic 

Civil Draftsman . 

Mechanical ^ 

Marine . 

Commercial 

Electrical & Electronic Technician 

M.echanical Engineering Technician & Designer 

Chemical Research Technician 

Industrial Engineering Technician 

Surveyor 

Quality Technician 

^ Laboratory Technician 

Laboratory Supervisor 

Scientist .. 

Mathematical Scientist 
Engineering Analyst 

Project Director, Business Data Processing 

Programmer ... 

Statistician 

Chemist 

Forester &■ Agronomist . 
Biologist . 

Psychologist, Research 

Psychologist, Guidance 8< Counseling 

Economist 

Medicine & Health 

Physician & Dentist- ; 

Pharmacist 

Nurse, Registered 

Dtelilion 

Medical T(^chnologist 

Medical Technician 

Medical Laboratory Assistant , .. 

Sanitarian .... 

Inhalation Therapist 

' OccupixUon.ii toLiLs- do not add to loUi) cmploymont by Industry because of a number of exclusions such as student workers and employees of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Headstarl projects. 
" O ^"'y institutional and private industry. Self-employed are excluded 

ERIC 32 



1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 




832,650 


OTP onn 


I juu 


1 AC "3 CA 

1 Ub, jbU 


1 14,700 


149,550 


167,650 


34,850 


18,100 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 




8,100 


9,400 


2,250 


1,300 


1 ,1 00 


1,550 


1,750 


450 


200 


850 


1,150 


1 :5Ua 


300 


150 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 




1 ,650 


1,900 


350 


250 


700 


950 


1,050 


250 


100 


300 


350 


400 


50 


50 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


50 


50 


50 


0 


0 


950 


1,250 


1,500 


300 


250 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


400 


750 


1,000 


350 


250 


^0 


100 


100 


50 


0 


C A 

50 


50 


50 


0 


0 


i OA 

1 uU 


200 


250 


100 


0 


1 ,450 


1 ,950 


2,200 


500 


250 


A 


50 


50 


50 


0 


700 


850 


900 


150 


50 


50 


1 00 


100 


50 


0 


A 
U 


C A 

bU 


50 


50 


0 


OCA 


450 


550 


100 


100 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


1 AA 
1 UU 


150 


150 


50 


0 


1 AA 

1 UU 


1 00 


1 00 


0 


0 


7,300 


9,550 


11,150 


2,250 


1,600 


1 ,500 


2,050 


2,450 


550 


400 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


1 50 


200 


250 


50 


50 


o r A 
J^U 


500 


600 


150 


100 


7 C A 


450 


500 


100 


50 


1 AA 
1 UU 


1 00 


1 00 


0 


0 




/( A A 

4UU 


500 


150 


100 


850 


900 


900 


50 


0 


450 


550 


600 


100 


50 


150 


250 


350 


100 


100 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


350 


500 


600 


150 


100 


2,750 


3,6S0 


4,300 


900 


650 


-1 AA 
1 UU 


1 50 


150 


50 


0 


o A r A 


3/750 


4,050 


800 


30.0 


OCA 


1;250 


1,400 


300 


150 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


C A 

50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


500 


600 


650 


100 


50 


cr A 

bO 


100 


1 00 


50 


0 


350 


400 


500 


50 


100 


400 


450 


450 


50 


0 


■1 AA 
1 UU 


1 00 


100 


0 


0 


A 

jU 


C A 

bU 


r A 

50 


0 


0 


850 


1,100 


1,200 


250 


100 


50 


50 


50 


0 


0 


11,650 


16,250 


19,750 


4,600 


3,500 


450 


650 


750 


200 


100 


1,050 


1,300 


1,450 


250 


150 


4,750 


6,750 


8,300 


2,000 


1,550 


300 


450 


500 


150 


50 


450 


650 


800 


200 


50 


350 


450 


600 


100 


150 


400 


500 


650 


100 


150 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 



APPENDIX TABLE 2, /.VERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELhCTED OCCUPAnONS, 19CvS, 1970, ANL") PROIEGTlONS TO 1 975 — Continued 



Occupation 



Medical Assistant 

Dental Assistant 

Nurse, Licensed Practical 

Physical Therapist 

Surgical Technician 

Education 

Faculty Member, College or University 

School Administrator 

Teacher, Secondary School . 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher, Handicapped .... 

Home Economists & Far.n Advisor 

Vocational Education Instructor 

Athletic Coach 

1' icher, Adult Education . 

' Mjacher's Aid 

Librarian 

Lawyer, Judge, & Magistrate 

Clergyman 

Writer & Editor 

Commercial Artist 

Designer 

Photographer 

Art Teacher 

Entertainment & Recreation . 
Musician .. 

Athletic Instructor 

Announcer, Broadcasting , 

Managerial and Administration 

Accountant & Auditor 

Estimator 

Treasurer 

Purchasing Agent & Buyer . 

Sales Manager ... 

Public Relations Man 

Manager, Personnel 

, Employment Manager 

Training Supervisor 

Employment Interviewer 

Investigator & Inspector, Public Service 

/Administrative Manager 

Superintendent, Construction 

Construction Inspector 

Plant Manager 

Production Foreman 

Transportation, Communication, & Public Utilities 

Manager & Official 

Retail & Wholesale Mar:ager & Official 

Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate Executive 

Service Industry Executive 

Public Administration 

Social Worker and Supervisor 

CLERICAL & SALES OCCUPATIONS 

Clerical Occupations 

Secretary & Stenographer 

Typist ■ 

Personnel Clerk 

File Clerk 

Duplicating Machine Operator 

Oerk-Typist 

General Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Teller * 

Computer Operator 

Keypunch Operator 

Payroll Clerk 

O Genera! Office Clerk 

gP^(]; Accounting Clerk 





Eniploynient 









ActunI 


Projected 


N(^( Change 


1 965 


1 970 


1975 


1 965- 1 ^)'"0 


1970-197. 


150 


20C 


250 


50 


50 


200 


:oo 


350 


100 


50 


2,250 


3,250 


4,050 


1 ,000 


800 


50 


100 ■ 


100 


50 


0 


200 


250 


350 


50 


100 


28,800 


42,350 


44,850 


13,550 


2,500 


1,500 


2,650 


3,300 


1,150 


650 


1,300 


1,850 


1,900 


550 


50 


10,200 


14,800 


15,300 


4,600 


500 


10.350 


1 5,300 


15,800 


4,950 


500 






1.000 


3 UU 








1,050 




' UU 


J\JU 


1 onn 


1 ,1 00 


1 \} U 


1 no 

I UU 


DUU 


/ J u 


7 ^n 




0 
u 




Hnn 






jU 


1 ion 


1 600 


1 ,650 






1 ,100 


1 ,550 


1 ,700 


'■T J U 


150 


uuu 


850 


1 ,050 


250 


200 


4 350 


3,700 


3,850 


U J \} 




u u u 


800 


900 




1 \J\J 


1 t;n 
1 jU 




250 




jU 


250 


300 


zinn 


50 


1 00 


200 


200 


zbU 


0 


50 


200 


300 


300 


100 


0 


3,000 


3,150 


3,400 


150 


250 


2,350 


2,300 


2,350 


--50 


50 


100 


200 


200 


100 


0 


350 


400 


500 


50 


100 


47.300 


58.100 


65,850 


10,800 


7,750 


:',550 


3,250 


3,750 


700 


500 


500 


650 


800 


150 


150 


:o0 


550 


600 


0 


50 


1 ,300 


1.650 


1,900 


350 


<i J v.* 


l!350 


1^600 


1,800 


250 


200 


400 


450 


500 


50 


50 


400 


500 


550 


100 


50 


400 


450 


300 


50 


50 


300 


350 


350 


50 


0 


350 


550 


650 


200 


100 


800 


1,000 


1,150 


200 


150 


4,550 


5,400 


6,050 


850 


650 


1,400 


1,600 


2,000 


200 


400 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


2,000 


2,450 


2,800 


450 


350 


2,850 


3,350 


3,750 


500 


400 


1,150 


1,450 


1 ,750 


300 


300 


6,500 


7,800 


8,500 


1,300 


700 


4,400 


5,350 


6,050 


900 


700 


3,750 


4,900 


5,500 


1,150 


650 


050 


1,050 


1,100 


200 


50 


1,500 


1 ,800 


2,050 


300 


250 


139,050 


170,000 


190,850 


30,950 


20,850 


89,200 


111,250 


126,000 


22,050 


14,750 


15,950 


19,550 


22,250 


3,600 


2,700 


550 


650 


700 


100 


50 


600 


750 


850 


150 


100 


750 


900 


1,000 


150 


100 


200 


. 200 


250 


0 


50 


6,400 


8,050 


9,100 


1,650 


1,050 


4,000 


5,000 


5,600 


1,000 


600 


7,800 


9,600 


11,100 


1,800 


1,500 


3,200 


4,150 


4,600 


950 


450 


1,950 


2,750 


3,200 


800 


450 


550 


750 


800 


200 


50 


1,400 


1,750 


1,900 


350 


150 


1,100 


1,300 


1,500 


200 


200 


9,300 


11,300 


12,900 


2,000 


1,600 


1,900 


2,450 


2,750 


550 


300 



APPENDIX TABLE 2. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975 — Continued 



Employmenl 



ERLC 



Occupation 



Production Clerk . . 

Shipping & Receiving Clerk 
Stock Clerk 

Post Office Clerk 

Mail Carrier 
Telephone Operator 
Receptionist & Information Clerk 
Collector 

Adjuster 

Hotel Clerk 

Salesman, Services 

Salesman, Insurance & Real Estate . 

Salesman, Business Services 

Salesman, Commodities 

Salesman, Food, Beverages, & Tobacco 

Salesman, Textile Products & Apparel . 

Salesman, Chemicals and Drugs 

Salesman, Hoi'Se Furnishings 

Salesman, Industrial Equipment & Supplies 

Salesman, Transportation Equipment 

Salesman, General 

Merchandising 

Salesperson, Food 

Routeman 

Manager, Department Store 

Cashier-Checker 

Delivery Bov 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Food Services . . 

Waiter & Waitress 

Cook 

Meat Cutter .. 

Kitchen Helper 

Food Assembler 

Lodging Services 

Housekeeper . . 

Maid 

Barbering, Cosmetology, & Related Services .. 

Barber 

Hair Stylist & Cosmetologist 

Embalmer 

Amusement & Recreation Services 

Pin Boy 

Recreation Facility Attendant 

Ticker Taker & Usher 

Personal Services 

Nurse, Practical 

Nurse's Aid 

Orderly . 

Tray Line Worker 

Child Care Attendant 

Apparel & Furnishing Services 

Laundry Laborer 

Dry Cleaner 

Presser, Apparel 

Checker, Dry Cleaning 

Folder & Marker 

Protective Services 

Guard & Watchman 

Fireman 

Policeman 

Deputy Sheriff & Bailiff 

Building Services 

janitor & Porter 

AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Groundskeeper 

•^ire Warden & Lookout 

r)CESSING OCCUPATIONS .. 
tetal Processing 



AClU d 1 





I rojcc icCi 


Net Change 


1965 


1970 


1975 


IQ^^-I^ITO 

1 JKiD \ J / U 


1 Q70 1 Q7-'^ 
1 J / u- \ J / .t 


1 ^700 




9 '^00 


400 


200 


4,850 


^ ROD 


A 700 


950 


900 


7,400 


Q 1 00 


10 100 


1,700 


1,000 


3,100 


3,650 


'\ 700 


550 


50 


3^050 




Jj , O J u 


'■^50 


50 


3,050 


4,300 


J , J J u 


1,250 


1,050 


1 ,550 


2,050 


9 4t;o 


500 


400 


750 


11 1 


1 100 
1 , 1 uu 


150 


200 


850 


1 000 


1 0^0 

1 ,UJU 


150 


50 


500 




Q^O 
J J u 


250 


200 


5,450 


6,400 


D, J J U 


950 


550 


4,250 


4,750 


^ 100 
- J , 1 u u 


500 


350 


300 


400 


4'^0 

tDU 


100 


50 


jL/ , JD\J 




700 
j)o ,/ uu 


5,100 


3,650 


1 600 


1 550 


1 Tt^O 

1 , 1 J J u 


-50 


100 


6,700 


8 050 


8,850 


1,350 


800 


1 ,400 


1,700 


1 ,950 


300 


250 


1 ,600 


1 ^700 


2 200 


100 


500 


?,850 


3,300 


3^900 


450 


600 


2,700 


3,050 


3^250 


350 


200 


8^400 


10,200 


1 1 1 SO 


1,800 


1,050 


16,450 


19,250 


21,1^. 


2,800 


1,900 


2,500 


3,200 


3,500 


700 


300 


6,550 


7,150 


7,500 


600 


350 


1,850 


2,300 


2,600 


450 


300 


2,750 


3,500 


3,850 


75 C 


350 


1 ,000 


1,1 50 


1 ,450 


150 


300 


76 450 


QQ At;o 
.0 jU 


114 7^0 


23,200 


15,100 


23 300 


"39 RflO 
J z ,ouu 


700 
J o ,/ uu 


9,500 


3,900 




19 9no 


1 '\ Pi(\C\ 

\ J,0\.JU 


3,700 


1,600 


6 100 


R 700 
o,/ uu 


Q A^O 


2,600 


950 


I , *+ J \j 


1 Ron 


9 000 
ii.,UUU 


350 


200 


5 750 


8 1^0 


Q 1 00 
J f \ uu 


2,400 


950 


850 


1,050 


1 ,200 


200 


150 


4,100 


5,800 


7250 


1,700 


1,450 


250 


350 


450 


100 


100 


3,450 


4,900 


6,100 


1,450 


1,200 


1,600 


2^000 


2^1 SO 


400 


150 


300 


300 


350 


0 


50 


950 


1,350 


1,500 


400 


150 


250 


250 


300 


0 


50 


700 


1,000 


1,150 


300 


150 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


400 


600 


700 


200 


100 


200 


350 


400 


150 


50 


8,850 


12,500 


15,050 


3,650 


2,550 


150 


200 


300 


50 


100 


5,050 


7,100 


8,750 


2,050 


1,650 


850 


1,250 


1,550 


400 


300 


1,450 


2,100 


2,25C 


650 


150 


750 


1,150 


1,350 


400 


200 


9,750 


9,600 


10,600 


—150 


1,000 


800 


850 


1,000 


50 


150 


450 


450 


450 


0 


0 


5,800 


5,700 


6,250 


—100 


550 


600 


550 


600 


—50 


50 


800 


750 


850 


-50 


100 


9,100 


12,550 


15,850 


3,450 


3,300 


4,400 


6,200 


7,900 


1,800 


1,700 


850 


1,200 


1,450 


350 


250 


2,100 


2,8C0 


3,500 


700 


700 


300 


450 


550 


150 


100 


19,150 


23,400 


26,050 


4,250 


2,650 


18,750 


22,850 


25,400 


4,100 


2,550 


3,050 


3,850 


4,350 


800 


500 


1,800 


2,350 


2,650 


550 


300 


3ro 


450 


450 


100 


0 


33,400 


41,350 


47,350 


7,950 


6,000 


650 


1,000 


1,250 


350 


250 



34 



APPENDIX TABLE 2. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUP TIONS, 1965, jy/O, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 — Continued 



Employment 



Occupation 



Efectro-Ploter ^ 

Laborer, Eleclroplaling 

Dip Plater 

Metal Cleaner . 

Heat Treater 

Laborer, Metal Processing 

Foundry Processing 

Foreman, Foundry 

Die Casting Machine Operator 

Laborer, Die Casting 

Molder 

Laborer, Foundry 

Food Processing 
Foreman, Food Processing 

Butcher, All-Round 

Baker 

Laborer, Food Processing 

Paper Processing 

Foreman, Paper Processing 

Combiner Operator 

Pulp & Paper Tester 

Treating Plant Operator 

Laborer, Paper Processing 

Asphalt Processing Occupations 
Chemical Processing . .. 

Foreman, Chemicals 

Dye, Weigher 

Chemical Mixer 

Molding Machine Operator 

Spinner Tender 

Chemical Machine Ope'-ator 

Chemical Machine Tender . 
Wqod Processing 

Kiln Operator ~: 

Wpod Treater Tender 

Gluer Tender 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Processing 

Foreman 

Miller Tender • 

Batch & Furnace Man 

Kiln Burner 

Laborer, Baking, Drying; & Heat Treating 

Laborer, Forming 

Laborer, Concrete Plant 

Textile Processing 

Foreman 

Slasher Tender 

Cloth Treater Tender 

Back Tendo" 

Calender Operator 

Clearing Machine Operator 

Cloth Folder, Hand 

Cloth Processing Tender 

Impregnating Tank Operator . 



ERLC 



Metal Machining 

Foreman 

Machinist 

Tool & Die Maker 

Tool Maker, Bench 

Grinder Operator 

Screw Machine Operator 

Drill Press Operator 

Inspector, Metal Machinery . 

Production Machine Operator 
Metalworking „ 

Foreman 

Punch Press Operator 

Set-Up Man 



Actual 


Projected 


Net Change 


1965 


1970 


1 97^ 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


150 


200 


300 


50 


100 


950 


1,250 


1,450 


300 


200 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


0 


50 


50 


50 


0 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


300 


300 


300 


0 


0 


inn 
2U0 


*300 


350 


100 


50 


A Qnn 


IL OCO 

O,U0U 


6,400 


1,150 


350 




ylOO 

4UU 


400 


0 


0 


inn 


ino 
2UU 


200 


0 


0 




inn 
lUU 


150 


u 


50 




A nnn 


5,100 


950 


300 




z,dou 


3,050 


40U 


>i 0/1 
400 


1 uu 


1 en 
1 OxJ 


150 ' 


50 


0 


inn 


ocn 
zOU 


300 


CA 

50 




^n 


1 uu 


100 




0 


1 ^0 

1 JU 


9nn 
zuu 


250 


en 


cn 




1 ,JJU 


1,550 


1 en 

1!)0 


mn 
zUU 


inn 

IV\J 


1 ^n 


150 


dO 


0 


fl inn 


1 1 Ten 


14,400 


J, 450 


2,630 






600 


•ICO 

15U 


150 


inn 


Ann 


400 


•1 no 
TOO 


0 


1 inn 


1 7nn 
1 ,/ uu 


.1/850 


400 


150 


ouu 


7nn 
/ uu 


850 


200 


150 




Ann 


550 


•1 crk 

150 


^ c rk 

150 




9 7en 
z,/ ou 


3,550" 


1,000 


onn 

oOO 




9 wen 


3,500 


gUO 


650 


'inn 


■^nn 
JUU 


300 


0 


0 




cn 


50 


0 


0 




■1 on 
lUU 


100 


0 


0 


1 UU 


cn 
oU 


50 


cn 

50 


0 


3,200 


o nco 

J, 950 


5,400 


700 


1,450 


450 


650 


850 


200 


200 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


100 


•1 crk 
150 


200 


50 


50 


TOO 


•1 on 
100 


150 


0 


50 




•ICO 

15U 


200 


0 


50 


you 


1 oen 
1 ,zou 


1,700 


•son 

300. 


* 450 


850 


1 nnn 
1 ,UUU 


1.400 


150 


400 


1 z,/d\j 


•1 y| "5 CO 


14,950 


1,600 


600 


/jU 


OCO 

ojO 


900 


100 


50 


1 Ann 


-1 700 

1 ,/UU 


1,700 


100 


0 




^ ICO 


3,400 


550 


250 


1 ,OUU 


•1 ^ 00 
1,600 


1,600 


0 


0 


•5 CO 

jjO 


400 


400 


50 


0 


7cn 
/OK) 


*TCO 

750 


'50 


0 


0 


' Qcn 

yju 


OCO 

o50 


900 


—100 


50 


•1 "5 OO 

1,jOO. 


1,600 


1,700 


300 


100 




000 
J 00 


. 400 


50 


100 


•1 1^ ooo 

127,000 


141,250 


149,200 


14,250 


7,950 


7,100 
300 


1 0,050 


12,250 


2,950 


2,200 


450 


550 


150 


100 


2,200 


2,600 ^ 


2,900 


400 


30O 


550 


801 


1,000 


250 


200 


100 


150 


200 


50 : 


50 


400 


700 


900 


300 


200 


450 


650 


800 


200 


150 


250 


500 


600 


250 


100 


250 


550 


850 


300 


300 


1,850 


2,500 


2,950 


650 


450 


2,800 


4,800 


6,100 


2,000 


1,300 


•SO 


100 


150 


50 


50 


300 


500 


650 


200 


150 


750 


1,050 


1,400 


300 


350 
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APPENDIX TABLH 2. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EXU^LOVWENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATION'S, 1965, 1970, AND PROJfiCTIONS TO 1975 — Continued 



Occupation 



Forging Press Operator 
Punch Press Tender 
Metal Fabricator 

Machine Operator .. . 

Mechanics iS^ Machinery Repair 
Foreman 
Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanic Helper . . . 
Aircraft & Engine Mechanic . 
Carman 

Farm Equipment Mechanic ... 

Overhauler, Machinery 

Textile Machine Mechanic 

Refrigeration Mechanic . . 

Maintenance Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic Helper 

Sewing Machine Repairman 

Papervvorking 

Paper Cutting & Winding Operator 

Paper Cutting & Winding Tender 

Paper Folder Operator 

(Bindery Worker . 

Bag Machine Operator 
Printing 

Foreman 

Printing Press Operator 

Cloth Printing Machine Operator 

Cloth Printing Helper . 

Wood Machining 

Foreman 

Cabinetmaker 

Saw Operator 

Woodworking-Machine Operator 

Laborer, Wood Machining 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Machining 

Polisher, Stone . , 

Precision Lens Grinder 

Stone Cutter, Machine 

Textiles 

Foreman 

Card Grinder 

Carding, Combing, & Drawing Tender 

Machine Fixer 

Twister, Winder, l^- Warper . 

Frame Spinner . 

Loom Fixer . 

Loom Changer 

Weaver 

Draw- In Smash Hand 
[Battery Filler 

Knitting Machine Operator 
Section Man 

Cloth & Yarn Tester . . 
Cloth Grader 

Cloth Examiner, Machine 

Cloth Yarn Winder 

Doffer (S; Spooler 

Creeler 

Machine Cleaner & Oiler . . 

BENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Fabrication, Assembly, 6v Repair ol' Metal Products 

Foreman 

Grinder Polisher 

Laborers, Grinding «Sv Polishing 

Inspector, Metal Assembly 

Precision Assembler, Bench 

Assembler, Metal Products 

Fabrication c^' Repair oJ' Medical Scientific Products tS.- 
Y-jJj^' Photographic &- Optical Goods 





Employment 








Actual 


PrniPCtoH 


Net 


Change 


1965 


•1970 


1975 


1965-1970 1970-197: 




1 UU 


150 


50 


50 


j Dl) 


ZdU 


350 


1 00 


100 


■1 rn 


J An 


400 


150 


100 


Af\C\ 


\ ,/uu 


1 J 50 


800 


150 


Z 1 , I M) 


T c: n ^ n 


«.(>,CJ JU 


4,800 


2,900 


1 .inn 
1 ,4UU 


1 ,oUU 


Z ,U JU 


400 


250 


r nnn 

o,yu(j 


o, I '>U 


8,950 


1,250 


800 


1 ,\JJ\) 




1 ,550 


300 


200 






250 


100 


0 




U.J u 


600 


"100 


-50 


J .J u 


400 


400 


50 


0 




"I n^f) 

f ,UDU 


] ^000 


0 


-50 




«i UU 


200 


0 


0 




1 4nn 


1,600 


200 


200 




r-1 1 ^n 


7,200 


1,300 


1,050 


750 


1 ,050 


1,250 


300 


200 


650 


^i50 


900 


200 


50 


1 350 


1 ,ouu 


2,200 


450 


400 


1 00 


1 nn 

1 UU 


150 


0 


50 


200 


u 


300 


50 


50 


50 


1 00 


100 


50 


0 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


500 


650 


750 


150 


1 00 




,> u 


3,600 


500 


350 


1 tO 


200 


250 


50 


50 


GOO 


800 


1 ,000 


200 


200 


750 


850 


900 


100 


50 


. 500 


450 


450 


-50 


0 


7 nnn 


7 4^n 


7,700 


-350 


250 


^ ^n 


JjDU 


550 


0 


0 


.» J u 


StJU 


450 


0 


100 




'-t , \ JjKJ 


4,150 


-200 


0 




ouu 


900 


-50 


100 




s ^n 


550 


0 


0 


i UU 


'1 nn 
1 UU 


1 50 


0 


50 


n 

V 




50 


50 


0 


U 


U 


0 


0 


0 


U 


n 
U 


0 


0 


0 


83,900 


87,750 


nn inn 

OO , J UU 


3,850 


550 


3,250 


3,400 


.J J u 


150 


-50 


450 


450 




0 


0 


7,050 


7,250 


/ , ji_ J u 


200 


J 


1 ,250 


1 ,300 


1 ,JUU 


50 


0 


6,550 


7,200 


7 Ann 


650 


400 


7,600 


7,450 


/ ,JUU 


-150 


-150 


6,000 






-100 


-250 


/UU 


700 


U J U 


0 


-50 


11,1 jK) 


'i -1 f\n 

n ,juu 




15J 


-350 


2,3 00 


2,300 


2 250 


0 


-50 


1 r\'~f'\ 

4,U.-:>U 


o n n r\ 

3,900 


3 700 


-150 


-200 


750 


1 ,250 


1,400 


- 500 


150 


"> r\ rn 


3,250 


3 300 


200 


50 


J5U 


300 


300 


— jU 


n 
U 


2,250 


2,250 


1 SO 


0^ 


-100 


2,550 


2,550 


2 500 


0 


-50 


3,950 


4,350 


4 500 


400 


150 


1 0^250 


10!250 


lo'oso 


0 


-200 


1,»50 


2,200 


2,350 


350 


150 


2,500 


2,550 


2,550 


50 


0 


50,700 


59,050 


67,850 


8,350 


8,800 


2,450 


4,100 


5,100 


1,650 


1,000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


350- 


550 


700 


200 


150 


50 


100 


150 


50 


., 50 


100 


200 


300 


100 


100 


50 


. 300 


300 


250 


0 


1,350 


2,150 


2,700 


800 


550 


1,650 


2,000 


2,400 


350 


* 400 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND ^^Ai.ARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS. 1965, 1970. AND PROjrCTIONS TO 1975 — Conlmued 



Employment 



Occupalion 


Actual 




Projected 


Net Change 






'1 o7n 

1 y/u 




1965-1970 


1970-1975 




Foreman 


0 


0 


0 


n 
u 


n 


Instrument Mechanic 


400 


550 


650 


1 


1 00 


Assembler, Instrument 


50 


100 


150 






Lens Polisher & Grinder 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


Denial Laboratory Technician 


300 


450 


550 




1 nn 


Optician 


100 


100 


100 


n 
ij 


n 


Assembler, Photographic 


200 


150 


150 


en 




Watchmaker 


100 


150 


150 




n 


Assembly Repair of Electrical Equipment 


4,250 


6,000 


6,950 


\ , / D\J 




Foreman 


100 


150 


150 




0 
u 


Radio & Television Repairman 


250 


350 


250 




— 1 00 


Electric Motor Repairman 


150 


250 


250 


1 nn 

1 uu 


n 


Motor Winder 


150 


200 


200 




0 


Assembler, Electrical Appliance 


550 


900 


1,100 


350 


200 


Inspector, Electrical Equipment 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


Assembler, Electronic r 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


Assembler, Components 


0 


50 


50 


50 


0 


Assembler, Electrical Equipment 


650 


900 


1,100 


250 


200 


Fabrication & Repair of Products Made from Assorted 












Materials 


1,350 


1,750 


2,250 


400 


500 


Foreman . 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


Musical Instrument Assembler 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


Finisher, Hand 


100 


100 . 


150 


0 


50 


Assembler, Sports Equipment 


300 


400 


550 


100 


150 


Assembler, Furniture 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


Assembler, Small Products 


350 


500 


600 


150 


100 


Paintint^ & Decorating 


800 


1,050 


1,300 


250 


250 


Spray Painter 


'400 


550 


700 


150 


150 


Spray Paint Helper 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


Fabrication & Repair of Synthetics, Rubber, & Plastics 


450 


800 


850 


350 


50 


Foreman 


0 


50 


50 


50 


0 


Tire Repairer 


1 no 


100 


100 


0 


0 


Assembler, Plastic Products 


150 


350 


350 


200 


•0 


Fabrication & Repair of Wood Products 


1,600 


1,500 


1,700 


-100 


200 


Sander 


300 


300 


350 


0 


50 


Assembler, Wood Products 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


Laborer, Wood Products ; 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


Furniture Assembler : 


450 


450 


500 


0 


50 


Woodworking-Shop Hand 


350 


250 


300 


-100 


150 


Fabrication & Repair of Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 


450 


550 


700 


100 


150 


Po:tery Finisher 


100 


150' 


200 


50 


50 


Inspector, Glass 


50 


50 


100 


0 


50 


End Finder, Asbestos 


100 


150 


. 200 


50 


50 


Fabricalion i^: Repair of Textile & Related Products .. 


37,750 


41,350 


46,600 


3,600 


5,250 


Foreman 


1 .000 


1,050 


1,200 


50 


150 


Upholsterer, Production 


450 


750 


900 


300 


150 


Bundler & Draper 


450 


500 


550 


50 


50 


Cutter 6^- Spreader . 


1,250 


1,400 


1,550 


150 


150 


Hand Sewer ... 


850 


1,250 


1,350 


400 


1 00 


Seam^lress 


1,000 


1,100 


1,250 


1 00 


150 


Sewing Macliine Operator 


26,500 


28,100 


31,600 


1,600 


3,500 


Cjarmenl Inspector . . 


1,950 


2,200 


2,400 


250 


200 


Folder Turner . . 


1,100 


1,450 


1,750 


350 


300 


STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 


62,150 


75,450 


92,850 


13,300 


17,400 


Structural Metal Fabricating 


6,500 


8,600 


10,400 


, 2 1 00 


1,800 


Foreman 


200 


250 


350 


' 50 


'lOO 


Structural Steel A'orker 


500 


550 


700 


50 


150 


Sheet Metal Worker 


2,050 


2,850 


3,550 


800 


700 


tioiiermaker 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


digger 


300 


300 


300 


0 


0 


Assembler, Transportation Equipment •. 


250 


400 


400 


150 


0 


Framer, Mobile Home 


600 


850 


1,050 


250 


200 


Autmobile-Body Repairman 


1,000 


1,150 


1,250 


150 


100 


Fabricator-Assembler, Metal Products 


150 


250 


400 


100 


150 


Welding & Flanic Cutting 


3,550 


4,850 


6,200 


1 ,300 


1,350 


Foreman ^. 


50 


50 


50 


0 


0 


Welder, Spot 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


Welder, Arc 


250 


400 


500 


150 


100 


Welder, Combination 


2,250 


3,100 


3,950 


850 


850 



APPtNDIX TAF5LE 2. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLO^MENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965. 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975 — ConUnuod 



Occupalion 



ERLC 



VVclclGr-riUcr 
VVolder Helper 
Eloclrical Assembling, Installing, & Repairing 
Foreman 
Lineman, Power 
Telephone Repairman 
Lineman, Telephone .. 
Eleclrician 

Household-Appliance Repairman 
Eleclrician Helper 
Painlmg, t'laslering, Walerf)roofing, & Cementing 
Foreman , . 

Painter ... 

Painter Helper 

Lather and Plasterer 
Cement Mason 

Cement Mason Helper , , 

Excavating, Cradinp, Paving 

Foreman 

Excavating Equipment Operators 
Road Laborer 

Motor-Grader Operator 

Pipe Layer . 

Operating Engineer 
Other Construction . 
Foremaii . 
Carpenter . 
Carpenter, Rough , 

Laborer, Carpentry 

Bricklayer 

Bricklayer Helper 

Pipefitter & Plumber 

Pipefitter & Plumber Helper 

Insulation Worker 
Roofer 

Erector . 
Construction Worker 
Structural Maintenance 
Foreman 

Maintenance Man, Factory . 

Maintenance Man, Building 

Maintenance Helper 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 
Motor Freight 
Foreman 

Tank Truck Driver 
Tractor-Trailer Truck Driver 
Truck Driver, Heavy 
Distributor Truck Driver 
Van & Garbage Truck Driver 
Transportation Occupations 
Foreman 
Brakeman, Yard 
Bus iS( Taxicab Driver 
Automobile Seivice Station Attendant 
Tire Repairman 
Cleaner 

Packaging (S^ Materials Handling 
Foreman 

Packager, Machine 

Packager, Hand . , 

Crane 6^- Elevator Operator . ... 
Industrial Truck Operator 
Laborer, Stores 
Tractor Operator 
Baling Machine Operator 
Material Handler 
Extraction of Minerals 
Logging 





Employment 









Actual 


Projcc Jed 


Net Change 


1965 


1970 




1965-1970 


1970-1 975 


500 


500 


700 


0 


200 


150 


250 


350 


100 


100 


9,900 


13,050 


15,550 


3.150 


2,500 


750 


1,050 


1,250 


300 


200 


600 


1,000 


1,200 


400 


200 


800 


1,150 


1,400 


350 


250 


600 


900 


1,050 


300 


150 


4,000 


4,750 


5,600 


750 


850 


550 


650 


650 


100 


0 


950 


1,250 


1,600 


300 


350 


4,050 


4,700 


5,950 


650 


1,250 


1 00 


100 


150 


0 


50 


2,250 


2,550 


3,200 


300 


650 


.5 {} 


350 


450 


0 


150 


O .T f\ 

2:>U 


300 


450 


50 


150 


o:>0 


750 


950 


100 


20.0 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


5,600 


7,000 


8,200 


1,400 


1,200 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


900 


1,100 


1,350 


200 


250 


1,750 


2,200 


2,500 


450 


, 250 


250 


300 


400 


50 


100 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


1,900 


2,400 


2,800 


500 


400 


28,750 


32,450 


41,100 


3,700 


8,650 


1,150 


1,300 


1,600 


150 


. 300 


5,850 


6,050 


7,700 


200 


1,650 


900 


900 


1,150 


0 


250 


2,100 


2,1 00 


2,750 


0 


650 


1 ,500 


1 ,750 


2,300 


250 


550 


■1 THn 


\ ,41JU 


1 ,900 


200 


500 


'I f^^n 
.J ,o.)U 




5,350 


700 


1,000 


ouu 


'1 nnn 


1,300 


200 


300 


^ c:n 


r n 


850 


100 


200 


j.:> U 




850 


1 00 


200 


■1 "1 r\r\ 
1 ,1 UU 


1 ,2UU 


1,550 


1 00 


350 






11,050 


1 ,350 


2,200 


3,850 


4,850 


5,500 


1,000 


650 




1 ,500 


1,750 


300 


250 




650 


750 


1 00 


100 


1 ,JUU 


1 ,650 


1,900 


350 


250 




850 


900 


200 


50 


77,850 


92,600 


103,200 


14,750 


10,600 


15,850 


20,100 


23,650 


3,250 


3,550 


400 


450 


550 


50 


100 


650 


800 


850 


1 50 


50 


. 4,650 


5,600 


6,550 


950 


950" 


5,300 


6,100 


7,000 


800 


900 


2,550 


3,000 


3,300 


450 


300 


1 ,500 


2,000 


2,550 


500 


550 


11,650 


14,900 


15,650 


3,250 


750 


750 


900 


1,050 


150 


150 


600 


550 


. 500 


—50 


—50 


4,350 


5,900 


6,050 


1,550 


150 


2,600 


3,400 


3,550 


800 


150 


550 


700 


800 


150 


100 


800 


1,000 


1,100 


200 


100 


4 1 , 1 b 0 


48,300 


53,850 


7,1 50 


5,550 


1,200 


1,350 


1,550 


150 


200 


1,450 


1,650 


1,850 


200 


200 


8,450 


10,200 


11,450 


1,750 


■ 1,250 


' 850 


1,050 


1,200 


200 


150 


2,750 


3,100 


3,400 


350 


300 


9,400 


11/150 


12,500 


1,750 


.1,350 


700 


650 


650 


-50 


0 


650 


750 


800 


100 


50 


15,150 


17,700 


19,650 


2,550 


1,950 


500 


550 


600 


50 


50 


2,850 


2,550 


2,300 


-300 


-250 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH CAROLfNA 
BY SELi:CTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975 — Continued 



Employment 



Occupation 



f'oreman 
Logger 

Log Loader ^oerator . 

Laborer, Log Receiving 

Utilities Production & Distribution 

Foreman .. . 
Stationary Engineer 

Boiler Room Helper 

Fireman & Humidifier Attendant 

Power Plant Operator 

Laborer, Power Transmission 

Sewage Plant Operator 

Sewage Plant Attendant 

Street Cleaner 

Tree Trimmer 
Amusement; Recreation, & Motion Picture 

Projectionist 

Graphic Art Work 

Foreman 

Letterer & Sketcher •. 

Compositor . 

Photoengraver 

Developing Machine Operator 

Reproduction Machine Operator 



Actual 





Proi prtpH 


Net Change 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


200 


200 


1 50 


0 


—50 


2,150 


1,850 


1 ,700 


—300 


—150 


150 


150 


100 


0 


50 


150 


1 50 


100 


0 


-50 


3,150 


3 900 


4 400 


750 


500 


200 




"^00 

J \J\J 


50 


uO 


300 


350 


400 


50 


50 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


550 


650 


750 


1 00 


100 


750 


850 


900 


100 


50 


50 


100 


150 


50 


50 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


50 


50 


100 


0 


50 


250 


350 


500 


100 


150 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


200 


300 


350 


too 


50 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


1,400 


1,800 


2,100 


400 


300 


50 


50 


100 


0 


50 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


500 


650 


750 


.150 


100 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 



APPENDIX TABLE 3. EXPANSION AND REPLACEMENT NEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1970-1975 



Occupation 



TOTAL 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, & MANAGERIAL 

OCCUPATIONS 

Engineer . 

Electrical Engineer 

Electrical & Electronic Engineer 

Plant & Field Electrical Engineer 

Civil & Construction Engineer ... 

Civil Engineer 

Construction Engineer 

Purification Plant Operator 

Sanitary Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

Chemical Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Production Planner . 

Quality Control Engineer 

Nuclear Engineer 

Technician 

Draftsman 
Architectural 

Civil Draftsman . . 

Mechanical 

Marine 

Commercial 

Electrical & Electronic Technician . 

Mechanical Engineering Technician & Designer 

Chemical Research Technician 

Industrial Engineering Technician 

Surveyor 

Quality Technician 

Laboratory Technician 

Scientist 

Mathematical Scientist 

Engineering Analyst 

\ Programmer 



Expansion 
Needs 


Replacement 
Needs 


Total Demand 
for Workers 


105,300 


110,170 


215,470 


18,130 


22,300 


40,430 


1,330 


500 


1,830 


220 


80 


300 


150 


60 


210 


60 


20 


80 


240 


- 140 


380 


120 


80 


200 


40 


30 


70 


40 


10 


50 


10 


INA 


10 


220 


80 


300 


270 


40 


310 


260 


100 


: 370 


90 


40 


130 


70 


20 


90 


i>0 


10 


60 


-10 


0 


-10 


1,570 


310 


1,880 


390 


110 


500 


60 


20 


80 


110 


30 


- 140 


80 


20 


100 


-10 


0 


-10 ' 


110 


20 


130 


-20 


20 


0 


60 


20 


80 


90 


10 


100 


30 


10 


40 


50 


10 


60 


140 


20 


160 


660 


110 


770 


340 


' 610 


950 


150 


100 


250 


50 


30 


80 


70 


50 


120 



APPENDIX TABLE 3. EXPANSION AND REPLACEMENT NEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1970-1975 — Continued 



Occupation 



Chemist 

Psychologist, Guidance & Counseling 

Medicine & Health 

Physician & Dentist^ 

Pharmacist 

Nurse, Registered 

Dietitian 

Medical Technologist 
Medical Technician 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Inhalation Therapist 

Medical Assistant 

Dental Assistant 

Nurse, Licensed Practical 

Surgical Technician 

, Education . , 

Faculty Member, College or University 

School Administrator 

Teacher, Secondary School 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher's Aid 

Librarian 

Designer 

Entertainment & Recreation 

Managerial & Administration 

Accountant & Auditor 

Estimator 

Purchasing Agent & Buyer 

Sales Manager 

Public Relations Man 

Manager, Personnel 

Employment Manager 

Training Supervisor 

Employment Interviewer 

investigator & Inspector, Public Service 

Administrative Manager 

Superintendent, "Construction 

Construction Inspector 

Plant Manager 

Production Foreman 

Transportation, Communication, & Public Utilities 

Manager & Official 

Retail & Wholesale Manager & Official . 

Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate Executive .. . 

Service Industry Executive 

Public Administration 

Social Worker and Supervisor 

CLERICAL & SALES OCCUPATIONS 

Clerical Occupations 

Secretary & Stenographer 

Typist 

Personnel Clerk 

File Clerk ... 

Clerk-Typist . .. : 

General Clerk 

Bookkeeper .V. 

Cashier 

Teller 

Computer Operator 

Keypunch Operator 
Payroll Clerk 

General Office Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

Production Clerk • v. 

Shipping & Receiving Clerk 

Stock Clerk ,. 

Post Office Clerk 

Mail Carriers 

Telephone Operator 

"ncludp*; only institutional and private industry. Self-employed are excluded. 



Expansion Replacement Total Demand 

Needs ^ Needs for Workers 



J U 




wn 

OU 


80 


1 dO 


990 

zzu 




o /1 7n 


D,y/u 


1 1 u 


Qn 


2UU 


1 t^n 


Tin 


7An 




1 A7n 


'I 900 
J,ZUU 




1 1 n 


1 7n 
1 / u 


1 70 
1 / u 


1 ^n 


j)zu 




1 1 n 


i^n 


11 n 

1 1 yj 


1 '7n 


oin 

Z jU 


30 


n 
\j 


■^0 


50 


INA 


so 


70 


0 


70 


820 


10 


830 


80 


INA 


80 


2,520 


8,660 


11,180 


670 


390 


1,060 


60 


380 


440 


480 


2,250 


2,730 


510 


3v030 


3,540 


60 


150 


210 


140 


410 


550 


60 


70 


130 


Zt5U 


7nn 


960 


7 Ann 


7 Ain 


1 K AID 






oou 


1 /u 


OU 


9'^0 
, ZDU 




ADD 


Acn 
b jU 


1 An 
1 oU 


1 7n 
1 / u 


7 cn 
J jU 


40 


100 


140 


70 


120 


190 


20 


1 UU 


1 2U 


40 


o r\ 

oU 


-inn 

1 zU 


140 


90 


230 


150 


1 90 


34U 


630 


580 


1 ,Z 1 U 


400 


1 dU 


c An 
obU 


cn 


7n 
/ U 


ion 

1 ZU 




T T n 
zzU 


c; An 
jbU 




inn 


AQO 


i7n 


9nn 


470 

*t/ VJ 


7nn 
/uu 


1 1 7n 


1 R70 






1 1 40 




DDU 


1 '^l 0 


OU 


1 '^n 


91 0 

Z I U 




4nn 


fk40 


ID Ron 


ZO, J JU 


AQ /inn 


1 A 7 AO 


91 41 n 


1A 1 crn 


9 71 n 


^ 9Qn 

J ,Z -'U 


fK 000 
o,uuu 


An 

uU 


1 7n 
1 / u 


23U 


on 

jyj . 


1 1 n 


mn 
zUU 


1 1 n 
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9 1 70 


900 
J>,ZUU 


630 


730 


1 360 


1,410 


2,020 


3^430 


480 


1,100 


1,580 


430 


750 


1,180 


90 


110 


200 


200 


500 


700 


170 


350 


520 


1,590 


1,690 


3,280 


330 


520 


850 


210 


310 


520 


890 


870 


1,760 


1,000 


1,340 


2,340 


20 


510 


530 


20 


360 


380 


1,050 


1,180 


2,230 



40 



APPENDIX TABLE 3. EXPANSION AND REPLACEMENT NEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLfNA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1 970-1975 — Continued 



Occupation 



Receptionist & Information Clerk 

Collector 

Adjuster 

Hotel Clerk 

Salesman, Services 

Salesman, Insurance & Real Estate 

Salesman, Business Services' 
Salesman, Commodities 

Salesman, Food, Beverages, & Tobacco 

Salesman, Textile Products & Apparel 

Salesman, Chemicals & Drugs 

Salesman,' House Furnishings 

Salesman, Industrial Equipment & Supplies 

Salesman, Transportation Equipment 

Salesman, General 

Merchandising 

Salesperson, Food ' 

Routeman 

Manager, Department Store 

Cashier-Checker 

Delivery Boy 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Food Services 

Waiter & Waitress ' 

Cook 

Meat Cutter 

Kitchen Helper 

Food Assembler 

Lodging Services 

Housekeeper 

Maid 

Barbering, Cosmetology, & Related Services 

Barber - 

Hair Stylist & Cosmetologist 

Amusement & Recreation Services 

Personal Sei'-^^ices 

Nurse, Practical 

Nurse's Aid 

Orderly 

Tray Line Worker • 

Child Care Attendant 

Apparel & Furnishing Services 

Laundry Laborer 

Presser, Apparel 

Checker, Dry Cleaning 

Folder & Marker . . 

Protective Services ., 

Guard & Watchman 

Fireman 

Policeman 

Deputy Sheriff & Bailiff 

Building Services 

Janitor & Porter : 

AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Croundskeeper 

PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Processing 

Foundry Processing 

Laborer, Die Casting 

Moldeir 

Laborer, Foundry 

Food Processing 

Laborer, Food Processing 

Paper Processing 

Laborer, Paper Processing 

Chemical Processing 

Foreman, Chemicals 

Chemical Mixer 

Molding Machine Operator 

Spinner Tender 

Chemical Machine Operator 

41 



Expansion Replacement Total Demand 

Needs Needs tor Worker;; 



410 


460 


870 


190 


140 


330 


60 


140 


200 


200 


120 


320 


550 


1,240 


1 ,790 


320 


1/100 


1,420 


70 


40 


1 10 


3,650 


3,130 


6,780 


60 


140 


200 


840 


760 


1,600 


260 


120 


380 


520 


180 


700 


580 


520 


1 ,1 00 


210 


450 


660 


1,070 


350 


1 ,420 


1,950 


2,750 


4,700 


330 


300 


630 


370 


660 


1,030 


280 


350 


630 


380 


880 


1,260 


300 


50 


350 


5,080 


18,740 


33,820 


3,900 


5,660 


9,560 


1,570 


2,460 


4,030 


950 


1,480 


2,430 


190 


130 


320 


970 


460 


1 ,430 


130 


60 


190 


1,460 


1,620 


3,080 


80 


110 


190 


1,220 


1,5-0 


2,730 


170 


340 


510 


20 


40 


60 


120 


240 


360 


160 


180 


340 


2,510 


2,950 


5,460 


60 


60 


120 


1,640 


1,980 


3,620 


320 


300 


620 


180 


340 


520 


200 


270 


470 


960 


1,650 


2,610 


1 20 


110 
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I ,UbU 


1 ,610 


■ 50 
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40 


1 /U 


z,bbU 
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/bU 
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310 


.220 


60 


280 


80 


20 


100 


ZV 


I U 


JO 


60 


20 


80 


380 


■ 540 


920 


330 


260 


590 


390 


100 


490 


180 


70 


250 


2,640 


2,250 


4,890 


160 


30 


190 


160 


80 


240 


150 


20 


170 


140 


10 


150 


820 


80 


900 



APPENDEX TABLE 3. EXPANSION AND REPLACEMENT NEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1 970-1 975 — Continued 



Occupalion 



Chemical Machine Tender 

Stone, Clay, & Class Processing 

[-0 rem an 

Laborer, Forming 

Laborer, Concrete Plant 

Textile Processing 

Slasher Tender 

C!o(h Treater Tender 

Back Tender 

Clolh Processing Tender 

Impregnating Tank Operator 

MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Machining , 

Foreman 

Machinist 

Tool & Die Maker . 

Grinder Operator 

Screw Machine Operator 

Drill Press Operator 

Inspector, Metal Machinery 

Production Machine Operator 

Molalworking 

Punch Press Operator 

Set Up Man 

Forging Press Operator 

Punch Press Tender 

Metal Fabricator 

Machine Operator 

Mechanics & Machinery Repair 

Foreman 

Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanic Helper 

Carman 

Overhauler, Machinery 

Refrigeration Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic Helper 

Sewing Machine Repairman 

Paperworking 

Paper Cutting & Winding Tender 

Bag Machine Operator 

Printing 

Printing Press Operator 

Wood Machining 

Cabinetmaker , 

Saw Operator , 

Woodworking-Machine Operator * 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Machining 

Textiles 

Foreman 

Card Grinder 

Carding, Combing, & Drawing T'^nder 

Machine Fixer • 

Twister, Winder, & Warper 

Frame Spinner 

Loom Fixer 

Loom Changer .: 

Weaver 

Draw-In & Smash Hand 

. Battery Filler 

Knitting Machine Operator 

Cloth Grader 

Cloth Examiner, Machine 

Doffer & Spooler 

Creeler 

BENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Fabrication, Assembly, & Repair of Metal Products 

Grinder & Polisher 

Inspector, Metal Assembly 

Assembler, Metal Production 



t-xpanS) lun 


Replacement 


Total Dernan( 


iNceub 


Needs 


tor Workers 


660 


80 


740 


1,440 


200 


1,640 


230 


60 


290 


470 


60 


530 


390 


50 


440 


650 


2,570 


3,220 


■ -10 


300 


290 


230 


570 


800 


-10 


90 


80 


120 


290 


410 


80 


60 


140 


7,900 


10,220 


18,120 


2,190 


820 


3,010 


120 


40 


160 


290 


190 


480 


180 


30 


210 


220 


70 


290 


150 


60 


210 


130 


50 


180 


300 


120 


420 


470 


240 


710 


1,290 


400 


1,690 


170 


50 


220 


330 


80 


410 


40 


10 


50 , 


70 


30 


100 


100 


10 


110 


180 


110 


290 


2,900 


1,690 


4,590 


220 


150 


370 


800 


430 


1 ,230 


■ 190 


70 


• 260 


-70 


40 


-30 


-30 


60 


30, 


170 


90 


260 


1,040 


470 


1,510 


200 


10 


210 


80 


50 


130 


390 


70 


460 


80 


10 


90 


110 


40 


150 


330 


130 


460 


170 


50 


220 


240 


460 


700 


70 


50 


120 


50 


280 


330 


60 


. 50 


110 • 


20 


0 


20 


540 


6,650 


7,190 


-40 


210 


170 


-10 


30 


20 


10 


420 


430 


—10 


80 


70 


380 


430 


810 


-170 


900 


730 


-250 


360 


110 


-30 


40 


10 


-320 


1,360 


1,040 


-80 


130 


50 


-200 


220 


20 


180 


60 


240 


—1 00 


310 


210 • 


-80 


360 


280 


-160 


590 


430 


150 


130 


280 


8,760 


8,040 


16,800 


980 


390 


1,370 


160 


50 


210 


90 


40 


130 


580 


260 


840 



APPENDIX TABLE 3. EXPANSION AND REPLACEMENT NEEDS LN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL CROUPS, 1 97()-l 97'i — Continued 



ERIC 



Occupation 

Fabrication & Repair of Medical & Scientific Products 

& Photographic & Optical Goods 

Instrument Mechanic 

Dental Laboratory Technician 
Assembly & Repair of Electrical Equipment 

Assembler, Electrical Appliance 

Inspector, Electrical Equipment . 

Assembler, Electronic - 

Assemble^, Electrical Equipment 
Fabrication .S.- Repair of Products Made from Assorted 

Materials 

Assembler, Sports Equipment 

Assembler, Small Products , . 

Painting & Decorating . 

Spray Painter 

Fabrication & Repair of Synthetics, Rubber, & Plastics 
Fabrication & Repair of Wood Products 

Furniture Assembler 

Fabrication & Repair of Stone, Clay, & Class Products 

Pottery Finisher 

Inspector, Class . . 

End Finder, Asbestos 
Fabrication & Repair of Textile is: Related Products 

Foreman 

Upholsterer, Production 

Cutter & Spreader 

Hand Sewer 

Seamstress * 

Sewing Machine Operator 

Carment Inspector 

Folder & Turner 

STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Struc;ural Metal Fabricating 

Foreman 

Structural Steel Worker 

Sheet Metal Worker 

R'Sgcr 

Framer, Mobile Home 

Automobile-Body Repairman 

Fabricator-Assembler, Metal Products 
Welding S< Flame Cutting 

Welder, Spot . 

Welder, Arc i 

Welder, Combination 

Welder-Fitter 

Welder Helper 

Electrical Assembling, Installing, 8< Repairing 

Foreman 

Lineman, Power 

Telephone Repairman 

Lineman, Telephone 

Electrician 

Electrician Helper 

Painting, Plastering, Waterproofing, & Cementing 

Painter 

Painter Helper , 

. Lather & Plasterer 

Cement Mason 

Excavating, Grading, & Paving 

Excavating Equipment Operator 

Road Laborer 

Motor-Grader Operator 

Pipe Layer 

Operating Engineer i> 

Other Construction 

Foreman 

Carpenter 

.Carpenter, Rough 

Laborer, Carpentry 

Bricklayer 



Expansion 
N(H^ds 



Repiaf.oment 
Needs 



Total Demand 
for Workers 



370 


360 


730 


140 


40 


180 


1 10 


100 


210 


940 


380 


1 ,320 


200 


110 


310 


80 


60 


140 


()0 


40 


100 


200 


1 10 


310 


330 


220 


750 


160 


50 


210 


140 


60 


200 


23C 


50 


280 


140 


20 


160 


90 


40 


130 


220 


180 


400 


80 


50 


130 


180 


30 


210 


50 


10 


60 


30 


10 


40 


50 


10 


60 


5,240 


6,390 


11,630 


130 


90 


220 


140 


140 


280 


180 


90 


270 


120 


220 


340 


120 


410 


• ' 530 


3,520 


5,000 


8,520 


240 


320 


560 


290 


90 


380 


17,440 


6,210 


23,650 


1,810 


600 


2,410 


70 


30 


100 


160 


40 


200 


700 


540 . 


1,240 


-10 


20 


10 


200 


90 


290 


80 


60 


140 


120 


40 


160 


1,360 


230 


1,590 


50 


10 


60 


120 


20 


140 


870 


150 


1,020 


180 


30 


210 


80 


20 


100 


2,510 


780 


3,290 


220 


100 


320 


220 


40 


260 


280 


70 


350 


170 


40 


210 


840 


280 


1,120 


350 


80 


430 


1,250 


400 


1,650 


650 


. 220 


870 


100 


30 


130 


100 


30 


130 


210 


70 


280 


1,250 


900 


2,150 


240 


220 


460 


280 


130 


410 


80 


60 


140 


60 


10 


70 


430 


460 


890 


8,620 


-2,490 


11,110 


330 


120 


450 


1,660 


660 


2,320 


250 


100 


350 


620 


140 


760' 


560 


200 


760 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3. EXPANSION AND REPLACEMENT NEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL CROUPS, 1970-1975 — Continued 



Occupation 



Bricklayer Helper 

Pipefitter & Plumber 
Pipefitter & Plumber Helper 

Insulation Worker 

Roofer 

Erector 

Construction Worker 

Structural Maintenance 

Foreman 



Maintenance Man, Factory .. 
Maintenance Man, Building 
Helper 



Maintenance 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Motor Freight 

Foreman 

Tank Truck Driver 

Tractor-Trailer Truck Driver 

Truck Driver, Heavy 

Distributor Truck C)river 

Van & Garbage Truck Driver 

Transportation Occupations 

Foreman 

Brakeman, Yard 

Bus & Taxicab Driver 

Automobile Service Station Attendant 

Cleaner 

Packaging & Materials Handling 

Foreman 

Packager, Machine 

Packager, Hand 

Crane & Elevator Operator 

Industrial Truck Operator 

Laborer, Stores 

Material Handler 

Logging 

Logger 

Utilities Production & Distribution 

Street Cleaner 

Graphic Art Work 



Expansion 
Needs 


Replacement 
Needs 


Total Dema 
for Worke 


- ~- ~ 

470 


90 


560 


1 ,01 0 


340 


1,350 


260 


60 


320 


21 0 


70 


280 


220 


70 


290 


370 


80 


450 


2,200 


560 


2,760 


640 


olO 


1 ,450 


240 


140 


380 


70 


1 10 


1 80 


230 


nor* 
280 


510 


90 


40 


130 


10,590 


9,790 


20,380 


3,520 


1 ,770 


5,290 


80 


40 


1 20 


80 


80 


160 


980 


550 


1 ,530 


900 


600 


1 ,500 


320 


290 


/"•in 

6 1 0 


560 


210 


770 


750 


920 


1 ,670 


130 


80 


210 


—50 


40 


—10 


160 


560 


720 


150 


150 


300 


1 00 


60 


160 


5,580 


6, 1 oO 


11 ,740 


'inn 


1 20 


T 'I A 

Mi) 


1 80 


70 


250 


1 ,220 


410 


1 ,ujU 


1 70 


1 70 


340 




4 1 U 


/ 


1,370 


1,420 


2,790 


1,970 


710 


2,680 


-250 


270 


20 


-190 


210 


20 


530 


500 


1,0"^ J 


110 


50 


160 


310' 


100 


410 



INA Vdluos nitiy not bo shown tor individual occupations because of insufficit-nt tnl'ormation. 



APPENDIX TABLE 4. ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW JOB ENTRANTS EXPERIENCED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
FROM 1965-1970 AND PROJECTED REQUIRED FROM 1970-1975 BY OCCUPATION 



Occupation 



Experienced 
Need 
1965-1970 



ERIC 



TOTAL 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, & MANAGERIAL 

OCCUPATIONS 

Architect - 

Engineer 

Eleclrical Engineer 

Electrical & Electronic Engineer 

Plant & Field Electrical Engineer 

Civil & Construction Engineer 

Civil Engineer • 

Construction Engineer 

Purification Plant Operator 

Mechanical Engineer 

Chemical Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Production Planner 

Quality Control Engineer 

Technician 

Draftsman 

Architectural 

Electrical' & Electronic 

Civil Draftsman .. , 



Projectr' 
Require 
1970-19 



Ratio of Projected 

Required to 
Experienced Need 



48,910 


43,09'^ 


0,9 


10,680 


8,090 


0,8 


30 


20 


0.7 


530 


370 


07 


100 


60 


0,6 


80 


40 


0.5 


20 


20 


1,0 


100 


80 


0.8 


60 


40 


0.7 


20 


10 


0.5 


10 


10 


1.0 


80 


60 


0,8 


70 


60 


0,8 


110 


70 


0.6 


40 


30 


0.8 


20 


20 


1.0 


20 


10 


0.5 


500 


380 


0.8 


120 


100 


0.8 


30 


20 


0.7 


10 


10 


1.0 


30 


30 


1.0 



APPENDIX TABLE 4. ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW JOB ENTRANTS EXPERIENCED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
FROM 1965-1970 AND PROJECTED REQUIRED FROM 1970-1975 BY OCCUPATION— Conlinued 



Occupation 



jMechanical 

Commercial 

Electrical & Electronic Technician 

Mechanical Enf»ineering Technician & Designer 

Chemical Research Technician 

Industrial Engineering Technician 

Surveyor 

Quality Technician 

Laboratory Technician 

Laboratory Supervisor 

Scientist 

Mathematical Scientist 

Engineering Analyst 

Project Director, Business Data Processing 

Programmer 

Statistician 

Chemist 

Psychologist, Guidance & Counseling 

Medicine & Health 

Physician & Dentist 

Pharmacist 

Nurse, Registered 

Dietitian 

Medical Technologist 

Medical- Technician 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Inhalation Therapist 

Medical Assistant 

Dental Assistant 

Nurse, Licensed Practical 

Physical Therapist 

Surgical Technician 

Education 

Faculty Member, College or University 

School Administrator ' 

Teacher, Secondary School 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher's Aid 

Librarian 

Designer 

Enlerlainmenl & Recreation 

Management & Administration 

Accountant & Auditor 

Estimator 

Purchasing Agent & Buyer 

Sales Manager 

Public Relations Man 

Manager, Personnel 

Employment Manager 

Training Supervisor 

Employment Interviewer 

Investigator & Inspector, Public Service 

Administrative Manager 

Superintendent, Construction 

Construction Inspector 

' Plant Manager & Assistant 

Production Foreman 

Transportation, Cu» 1 1 municatlon, & Public Utilities 

Manager & Official 

Retail Wholesale Manager & Official 

Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate Executive 

Service Industry Executive 

Public Administration 

Social Worker & Supervisor 

CLERICAL & SALES OCCUPATIONS . 

Clerical Occupations 

Secretary St Stenographer 

Typist 

Personnel Clerk 

Q "'le Clerk 

ERIC 



Experienced 
Need 
1965-1970 



Projected 
Required 
1970-1975 



Ratio of Projected 

Required to 
Experienced Need 



20 


20 


1,0 


30 


30 


1.0 


10 


0 


— 


20 


20 


1,0 


20 


20 


1,0 


10 


10 


1.0 


20 


10 


. 0.5 


30 


30 


1.0 


200 


150 


0,8 


10 


0 


— 


260 


190 


0,7 


70 


50 


0,7 


20 


20 


1.0 


10 


0 


— 


30 


20 


0.7 


10 


10 


1.0 


20 


20 


1.0 


80 


40 


0.5 


1,300 


1,190 


0,9 


50 


40 


0.8 


80 


70 


0.9 


660 


640 


1.0 


40 


30 


0.8 


60 


60 


1.0 


40 


50 


1.2 


50 


50 


1,0 


1 0 


10 


1 .0 


1 U 


10 


1 ,0 




1 n 
1 U 




9nn 


1 / U 


U,o 




U 








1 n 


4,1 30 


2,240 


0.5 


280 


210 


0,8 


1 80 . 


90 


0.5 


■i in A 

1 ,290 


550 


0,4 


1 ,480 


710 


0.5 


\ 20 


40 


0.3 


160 


110 


0.7 


20 


30 


1.5 


150 


190 


1,3 


3,450 


3,090 


0.9 


210 


180 


0,9 


40 


50 


1.2 


1 30 


130 


1 .0 


80 


70 


0^9 


30 


30 


1,0 


40 


40 


1.0 


30 


20 


0,7 


20 


20 


1.0 


50 


50 


1,0 


70 


70 


1.0 


270 


240 


0,9" 


60 


110 


1,8 


30 


20 


0,7 


130' 


110 


0,8 


150 


140 


0.9 


90 


90 


1.0 


460 


370 


0.8 


260 


230 


0,9 


340 


260 


0.8 


60 


40 


0.7 


130 


130 


1.0 


11,030 


9,880 


0.9 


8,030 


7,230 


0,9 


1,620 


1,600 


1.0 


50 


50 


1.0 


50 


40 


0,8 


50 


50 


1.0 



45 



APPENDIX TABLE 4. ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW JOB ENTRANTS EXPERIENCED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
FROM 1%5-1970 AND PROJECTED REQUIRED FROM 1970-1975 BY OCCUPATION— Continued 



Occupation 

Clerk-Typist 

General Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier ... 

Teller 

Computer Operator 

Keypunch Operaior 

■ Payroll Clerk 

General Office Clerk 

Accounting; Clerk 

Production ^ lerk . 

Shipping & Receiving Clerk . 

Slock Clerk 

Post Office Clerk 

Mail Carrier . . 

Telephone Operaior 

Receptionist & Information Clerk . 

Collector 

Adjuster . 

Hotel Clerk 
Salesman, Services . 

Salesman, Insurance & Real Estate 

Salesman, Business Services 
Salesman, Commodities 

Salesman, Food, Beverages, & Tobacco 

Salesman, Textile Products & Apparel 

Salesman, Chemicals & Drugs 

Salesman, Hoiise Furnishings 

■ ■ Salesman, Industrial Equipment & Supplies 

Salesman, Transportation Equipment 

Salesman, General 

Merchandising 

Salesperson, Food 

Routeman 

Manager, Department Store 

Cashier-Checker 

Delivery Boy 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Food Services 

Waiter & Waitress 

Cook 

Meat Cutter 

Kitchen Helper 

Food Assembler 

Lodging Services 

Maid 

Barbering, Cosmetology, & Related Services .. 

Barber 

Hair Stylist & Cosmetologist . „. 
Amusement & Recreation Services 
Personal Services 

Nurse, Practical 

Nurse's Aid 

Orderly 

Tray Line Worker 

• Child Care Attendant 

Apparel & Furnishing Service 

Laundry laborer 

Presser, Apparel 

Checker, Dry Cleaning 

Folder 8< Marker 

Protective Service .. . 

Guard & Watchman 

Fireman 

Policeman 

Deputy Sheriff & Bailiff 

Building Services 

Janitor & Porter 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
Q Groundskeeper 

ERIC 



Experienced 
Need 
1965-1970 



Projected 
Required 
1070-1 975 



Ratio of Projected 

Required to 
Experienced Need 



700 


640 


U. J 


310 


270 


n 9 


690 


690 


1 n 


370 




n q 

Ki.J 


290 


240 


\J»KJ 


50 


40 


v/.u 


1 60 


1 40 


0 q 


110 


100 


0 q 


690 


fi6n 


1 0 


200 


1 70 


n f\ 


130 


1 nn 


n H 

u.u 


340 


350 


1 n 


580 


470 


0 8 


21 0 


110 


0.5 


180 


80 


0.4 


430 


450 


1 .0 


1 90 


1 70 


0,9 


50 


70 


1 .4 


50 


40 


0.8 


60 


60 


1.0 


390 


360 


0.9 


300 


290 


1.0 


30 


20 


07 


1 ,570 


- 1 J 50 


0.9 


20 


40 


2.0 


400 


320 


0.8 


80 


80 


1.0 


60 


140 


2.3 


180 


220 


1.2 


160* 


130 


0.8 


420 


280 


0.7 


1,040 


940 


0.9 


190 


130 


0.7 


240 


210 


0.9 


150 


130 


0.9 


290 


250 


0.9 


30 


70 


2.3 


7 700 


6,760 


0.9 


2/81 0 


'1^910 


0.7 


1 ,140 


810 


0.7 


'760 


490 


0.6 


90 


60 


0.7 


560 


290 


0.5 


50 


^0 


0.8 


580 


620 


1.1 


510 


550 


1.1 


150 


100 


0.7 


10 


10 


1.0 


120 


70 


0.6 


90 


70 


0.8 


1,190 


1,090 


0,9 


30 


20 


0.7 


710 


720 


1.0 


120 


120 


1.0 


180 


100 


C J 


120 


90 


0.8 


290 


520 


1.8 


40 


50 


1.2 


180 


320 


1.8 


20 


30 ■ 


1.5 


20 


40 


2.0 


1,040 


1,110 


1.1 


600 


650 


1.1 


80 


80 


1.0 


190 


200 


1.0 


30 


30 


1.0 


1,550 


1,340 


0.9 


1,330 


1 ,1 GO 


0.8 


250 


100 


0.8 


160 


130 


0.8 
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APPENDIX TABLE 4. ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW JOB ENTRANTS EXPERIENCED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
FROM 1965-1970 AND PROJECTED REQUIRED FROM 1970-19}5 BY OCCUPATION—Conlinued 



Occupation 



Experienced 
Need 
1965-1970 



Projected 
Required 
1970-1975 



ERLC 



PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 
Metal Processing 

Foundry Processing 

Laborer, Die Casting 

Molder 

Laborer, Foundry 

Food Processing 

Laborer, Food Processing 

Paper Processing 

Laborer, Paper Processing 

Chemical Processing 

Foreman, Chemicals 

Chemical Mixer 

Molding Machine Operator 

Spinner Tender 

Chemical Machine Operator 

Chemical Machine Tender 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Processing 

Foreman 

Laborer, Forming 

Laborer, Concrete Plant 

Textile Processing 

Slasher Tender 

Cloth Treater Tender 

Back Tender 

Cloth Processing Tender 

Impregnating Tank Operator 

MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Machining 

Foreman 

Machinist 

Tool & Die Maker 

Grinder Operator 

Screw Machine Operator 

Drill Press Operator 

Inspector, Metal Machinery 

Production Machine Operator 

Metalworking 

Punch Press Operator 

Set Up Man 

Forging Press Operator . 

Punch Press Tender 

Metal Fabricator 

Machine Operator 

Mechanics & Machinery Repair 

Foreman 

Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanic Helper 

Carman 

Refrigeration Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic Helper 

Sewing Machine Repairman 

Paperworking 

Paper Cutting & Winding Tender 

Bag Machine Operator 

Printing 

Printing Press Operator 

Wood Machining 

Cabinetmaker 

Saw Operator 

Woodworking-Machine Operator 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Machining 

Textiles 

Foreman 

Card Grinder 

Carding, Combing, & Drawing Tender 

Machine Fixer 

Twister, Winder, & Wa-per 

Frame Spinner 



Ratio of Projected 

Required to 
Experienced i^'ced 



2,300 


2,370 


1.0 


70 


60 


0.8 


60 


60 


1.0 


20 


20 


1.0 


0 


10 


— 


20 


20 


1.0 


320 


180 


0.6 


240 


120 


0.5 


100 


100 


1.0 


40 


50 


1.2 


750 


980 


1.3 


40 


40 


1.0 


90 


50 


0.6 


40 


30 


0.8 


30 


30 


1.0 


210 


180 


0.9 


170 


150 


0.9 


180 


330 


1.8 


50 


60 


1.2 


60 


110 


1.8 


40 


90 


2.2 


790 


640 


0.8 


80 


60 


0.8 


210 


160 


1.8 


20 


20 


1.0 


100 


80 


0.8 


20 


30 


1.5 


5,530 


3,6-20 


0.6 


720 


600 


0.8 


40 


30 


0.8 


120 


100 


0.8 


50 


40 


0.8 


50 


60 


1.2 


50 


40 


0.8 


50 


40 


0.8 


80 


80 


1.0 


160 


140 


0.9 


450'" 


340 


0.8 


40 


40 


1.0 


70 


80 


1.1 


10 


10 


1.0 


20 


20 


1.0 


30 


20 


0.7 


170 


60 


0.4 


1,250 


920 


0.7 


110 


70 


0.6 


330 


250 


0.8 


70 


50 


0.7 


—10 


—10 


1.0 


50 


50 


1.0 


340 




0.9 


oO 


4U 


0.7 


4U 


JU 


U.o 


1 00 


90 


0.9 


1 0 


20 


2.0 


30 


30 


1 .0 


120 


90 


0.8 


50 


•* 40 


0.8 


20 


140 


7.0 


10 


20 


2.0 


10 


70 


7.0 


10 


20 


2.0 


0 


0 




2,870 


1,440 


0.5 


70 


30 


0.4 


0 


0 




130 


90 


0.7 


30 


10 


0.3 


220 


160 


0.7 


160 


150 


0.9 
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APPENDIX 4. ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW JOB ENTRANTS EXPERIENCED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

FROM 1965-1970 AND PROJECTED REQUIRED FROM 1970-1975 BY OCCUPATION— Continued 



Occupation 



ERIC 



Loom Fixer 

Loom Changer 

Weaver . 

Draw-in & Smash Hand 

. f3allery Filler .. 

Knilling Machine Operator 

Cblh Grader - 

Cloth Examiner, Machine 
Doffer Spooler . 
Creeler 

13ENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Fabrication, Assembly, & Repair of Metal Products . . 

Grinder & Polisher 

Inspector, Metal Assembly . 

Assembler, Metal Products 

Fabrication & Repair of Medical & Scientific Products & 

Photographic & Optical Goods 

Instrument Mechanic 

Dental Laboratory Technician 

Assembly Repair of Electrical Equipment 

Assembler, Electrical Appliance 

Inspecior, Electrical Equipment 

Assembler, Electronic 

Assembler, Electrical Equipment 

Fabrication & Repair of Products Made from Assorted 

Materials . 

Assembler, Sports Equipment . 

Assembler, Small Products 

Painting & Decorating 

Spray Painter 

Fabrfcalion & Repair of Synthetics, Rubber, & Plastics .. . 
Fabrication & Repair of Wood Products 

Furniture Assembler 

Fabrication & Repair of Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 

Pottery Finisher 

Inspector, Glass 

End Finder, Asbestos .. 

Fabrication & Repair of Textile & Related Products 

Foreman 

Upholsterer, Production . 

Cutter & Spreader 

Hand Sewer - 

Seamstress 

S'^wing Machine Operator . . 

Garment Inspector 

Folder & Turner 

STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Structural Metal Fabricating 

Foreman 

Structural Steel Worker 

. Sheet Metal Worker 

Rigger 

Framer, Mobile hiome 

Automobile-Body Repairman 

Fabricator-Assembler, Metal Products 

Welding & Flame Cutting 

Welder, Spot 

Welder, Arc 

Welder, Combination '. 

Welder-Fitter 

Welder Helper 

Electrical Assembling, Installing, & Repairing 

Foreman 

Lineman, Power 

Telephone Repairman 

Lineman, Telephone 

Electrician 

Electrician Helper 

Painting, Plastering, Waterproofing, & Cementing 

Painter 



erienced 

Need 

05-1970 


Projected 
Required 
1 y/U-1 975 


Ratio of Projected 

Required to 
Experienced Need 


60 


20 


0.3 


0 


0 


— 


300 


210 


0.7 


30 


10 


0.3 


10 


0 


— 


110 


50 


0.4 


oU 




u./ 


70 


60 


0.8 


120 


90 


0.8 


90 


60 


0.7 


3,090 


3,360 


1.1 


380 


270 


0.7 


40 


40 


1.0 


30 


30 


1.0 


200 


170 


0.8 


130 


150 


1.2 


40 


40 


1.0 


50 


40 


0.8 


400 


260 


0.4 


90 


60 


0.7 


30 


30 


1.0 


20 


20 


1.0 


70 ■ 


60 


0.8 


120 


150 


1.2 


20 


40 


2.0 


30 


40 


1.3 


60 


60 


1.0 


40 


30 


0.8 


■ 70 


30 


0.4 


20 


80 


4.0 


10 


30 


3.0 


30 


40 


1.3 


10 


10 


1.0 


0 


10 


— 


10 


10* 


1.0 


1,880 


2,330 


1.2 


20 


40 


2.0 


80 


60 


0.8 


40 


50 


1.2 


110 


70 


0.6 


90 


110 


1.2 


1,240 


1,700 


1.4 


10 


110 


11.0 


80 


80 


1.0 


3,680 


4,730 


1.3 


520 


480 


0.9 


20 


20 


1.0 


20 


40 


2.0 


190 


250 


1.3 


10 


0 


— 


70 


60 


0.9 


40 


30 


0.8 


30 


30 


1.0 


290 


320 


1.1 


10 


10 


1.0 


30 


30 


1.0 


190 


200 


1.0 


10 


40 


4.0 


20 


20 


1.0 


750 


660 


0.9 


70 


60 


0.9 


80 


50 


0.6 


70 


70 


1 0 


60 


40 


0./ 


200 


220 


1.1 


70 


90 


1.3 


190 


' 330 


1.7 


100 


170 


1.7 
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APPnNDIX TABLL 4. ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL NEW JOB ENTRANTS EXPERIENCED IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
FROM 1%.^,-1970 AND PROJECTED REQUIRED PROW '1970-1975 BY OCCUPATION— Continued 



OccupaMor? 

Painter Helper 

Lalher ^S^ Plasterer 

Cement Mason 
Excavating, Grading; & F^aving 

Excavating Equipment Operator 

Road Laborer 

Motor-Grader Operator . 

Pipe Layer 

Operaling Engineer 
Other Constiuclion 

Foreman ..... 

Carpenter 

Carpenter, Rough ... 
Laborer, Carpentry 

Bricklayer 

Bricklayer Helper . 
Pipefitter <S» IMumber 

Pipefitter S< Plumber Helper 

Insulation Worker 

Roofer . 
Erector 

Construction Worker 

Structural Maintenance . 
Foreman 

Maintenance Man, Factory 
Maintenance Man, Building . 

Maintenance Helper 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPa\TIONS 
Motor Freight 

Foreman 

Tank Truck Driver 
Tractor-Trailer Truck Driver 
Truck Driver, Heavy 
Distributor Truck Driver . 

Van & Garbage Truck Driver 

Transportation Occupations . .. 

Foreman 

Brakeman, Yard 

Bus & Taxicab Driver 

Automobile Service Station Attendant 
Cleaner 

Packaging & Materials Handling 

Foreman 

Packager, Machine . 

Packager, Hand 

Crane & Elevator Operator 

Industrial Truck Operator 

Laborer, Stores 

Material Handler 

Logging 

Logger 

Utilities Production & Distribution . 

Street Cleaner 

Graphic Art Work ., 



lerienccd 


Projected 


Ratio of Prr)iected 


Need 


Required 


Required to 


)6;)-1970 


197J);J975 


Experienced Need 

. .. . — 


1 tJ . 


30 


3.0 


n n 
2U 


30 


1.5 


3U 


60 


2.0 


4.51) 


430 


1.0 


oU 


90 


1.1 


! 1 U 


80 


0.7 


o n 
J,U 


30 


1.5 


1 U 


10 


1.0 


170 


180 


1.0 


1, 160 


2,220 


1.9 


50 


90 


1.8 


150 


460 


3.1 


20 


70 


3.5 


30 


150 


5.0 


80 


150 


1.9 


60 


110 


1.8 


1 90 


270 


1.4 


50 


60 


1.2 


30 


60 


2.0 


30 


60 


2.0 • 


.'^0 


90 


3.0 


370 


550 


1.5 


340 


290 


0.8 


80 


80 


1.0 


40 


40 


1.Q 


120 


100 


0.8 


60 


30 


0.5 


4/ObU 


4,080 


0.9 


950 


1/060 


1.1 


20 


20 


1.0 


40 


30 


0.8 


280 


310 


1.1 


260 


300 


1.2 


130 


120 


0.9 


130 


150 


1.2 


810 


330 


0.4 


50 


40 


0.8 


0 


0 


"~~ 


41 0 


140 


0.3 


-1 c\r\ 

lyu 


60 


0.3 


50 


30 


0.6 


2,51 0 


2,350 


0.9 


50 


60 


1.2 


oU 


50 


0.8 


/ion 
4 J U 


3.50 


0.8 


60 


70 


1.2 


140 


150 


1.1 


590 


560 


0.9 


630 


540 


0.9 


-'10 


0 




-10 


0 




230 


•210 


0,9 


30 


30 


1.0 


100 


80 


0.8 



APPENDIX TABLE 5. NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA 1^ IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



Industry 



Annual Average Employment 



Net Change 





SiC 


Name 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


'1970-1975 






TOTALS 


303,800 


363,500 


407,200 


59,700 


43,700 


07- 


-09 


Agriculture, Forestry, & Fisheries 


400 


500 


500 


100 


0 


10- 


-14 


Mining 


600 


600 


600 


0 


0 


15- 


-17 


Contract Construction 


:. 14,700 


17,000 


22,400 


2,300 


5,400 




15 


Building Construction . 


5,400 


5,000 


6,800 


-400 


1,800 




16 


Heavy Construction Contractors .. . . 


2,600 


3,500 


4,200 


900 


700 



' l-conomic Are.i I consists oi Al^lDOvillc, Anderson, Chi^rokce, Chcslcr, EdyofielcJ, Crpenvilk*, CrccnwoutI, Lancaster, Liurens, McCormick, CJconec, 

Pickc"' Siiluda, Spartanburg, Union, and York. 
-The s ^ of the industry totals for the (our economic areas do not add to the state U)t<i[ because some employees are not allocated to a specific 

couniy due to the nature of work. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5. NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA 1> IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975— 

Continued 



Indusky Annual Average Employmen t Net Change 



SIC 


Name 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


17 


Specia! Trade Contractors 


\),f yjyj 




1 1 4nn 

1 1 f*i\J\J 


1 Rfin 

1 /-OUU 


9 QOO 
Z^!7UU 


1 9-39 


Manufacturing 


1 73,400 


1 97,100 


214,100 


9"^ 7nn 

^ J , / uu 


1 7 000 

1 / ,UUU 


20 


1 \Jyj\j Lx iNlllvilCU [ 1 L/U LI L. L r> 


4^000 


4 700 




vnn 
/ uu 


oon 
zuu 


22 


Tovtilp Nylill PrrtHiir"lc 

icaliiu jviiii riL>\.iu^-i3 


1 0R 400 


1 1 5,300 


lie; cnn 


ft Qnn 


000 
zuu 


221 




53,700 


^7 1 DO 


D / ,Z.\JU 


zinn 
J ,^uu 


1 00 
I uu 


222 


R ro;i nvA/nvpn Svnthptir"Q 

LJ 1 \JcX \J W UV'^ll ^yilUI^L]V.D 


22,500 


24,000 


lA nnn 


1 , JUU 


u 


224 


INiJl 1 VJW rUUI 


2,400 


2,500 




1 nn 
1 uu 


u 


225 




6,100 


6,500 


ft ^00 

U, JUU 




U 


226 


Dvinp Si Finf^liinc 


1 3,800 


14,600 


14,700 


Rnn 
ouu 


100 
1 vJU 


227 


F lr\n r nvp ri n f? 


3,600 


3,800 


ROCi 
J f\)\j\j 


onn 
zuu 


n 
u 


228 


YTrn Vlilk 


5,100 


5 400 




jUU 


n 
u 


23 


AnnnrpI Othnr Fini^hpH PrriHiii^ic 
l\A pn'c M' HciK/^' AnnnrpI 


21 ,300 


22,600 


25 500 


1 "^nn 

1 ,JUU 


9 QOO 
Z,_/UU 


232 


7,200 


7 600 


H 600 

C>,vjUU 


Ann 
huu 


1 000 

1 ,uuu 


233 


VVnmpn\ ,K/ \/1i«;coc' OiitnrvA/pnr 

VVWNIl;..Ll J Oi IVllJj IZD U I CI VV C CI 1 


6,800 


7 200 


cj, 1 uu 


4Uu 


Qnn 
yuu 


236 


f~IirK' C^htldrpn\ Infnnls' Oi itpr\A/p;ir 

Vj 1113 , IINUIv:,!! r> LX llllLllILD \^ U I C 1 W Cu 1 ...... 


2^000 


2,1 00 


2,300 


1 nn 

1 uu 


900 

zuu 


2.39 


M j<;rp)l;^ npni I Fnhrlrrjf f^H Tpvtilp PmHiirIc 

/vt(3*-UncJiiUtvUj r ciUl i\,a lc,U IL.A)IJl- rlV^UUV-l3 


2^,900 


3^1 00 


3^500 


9nn 

ZUu 


400 


24 


1 iimhpr Kf \A/nnr] ProHiiftQ 


2,700 


2,500 


2 400 


— 9nn 

z uu 


inn 

1 uu 


25 


Fiirnitiirp Fiytiirpt; 


800 


900 


1 nnn 


1 no 

1 Uv 


1 00 
1 uu 


26 


Panor AIIipH PrnHiirts 


2,900 


3,600 


4.200 


7nn 

/ uu 


ftOO 

UUU 


27 


t^rintinp PiihliQhincy Rj AUipH Inriiicirtoc 

I llllllfl^, rLIUIlDlllil^, tx rAlilCU IllUUbLltCb .. 


1,900 


2 500 


9 Qon 


Ann 

DuU 


Aon 
^uu 


28 


r^hpmimlc AlllprI PrriWiirtc 

v^iiuiincuio L\ r\/ni-vj rivJvJUHj . 


8!400 


1 1 ,900 


1 4 700 


^nn 

J , J uu 


9 Rnn 
z,ouu 


30 


Rubbpr R[ Plastic Prnrliirts 


700 


1,300 


1^600 


ftnn 

uuu 


J uu 


32 


Stnnp r^lav Kj f~!lat:c: Prnrliirtc 
iKfi 1 y. 1 ti y Oi o icir>D- riL/LiU'wij .. 


4,100 


4,900 


ft finn 


«nn 
ouu 


1 700 
1 ,/ UU 


33 


Primary Metal Industries 


300 


800 


1,200 


500 


400 


34 


Fabricated Metril PrnHiirt«; 


1,500 


2,200 


3,100 


7nn 

/ uu 


QOO 


35 


N'nnplpcf ricn 1 /Vl;irhinprv 


8,000 


11,'800 


15,500 


3 800 


700 
J, / uu 


355 


Snpclnl 1 n rl 1 1 ">trv Marhinprv 

«-'|y^^V-lUI IMU.LJ3LIV IVICiV-lllll^ly 


3,800 


5,500 


. 7,300 


1 7nn 

1 ,/ uu 


1 POO 

1 ,ouu 


356 


C^pnernl Indiislrv Marhinprv 


1,100 


1 ,700 


2,200 


ftnn 

uuu 


t;nn 

DUU 


36 


Flectricnl Machinorv 


4,100 


5^800 


6,900 


1 700 


1 1 00 
J , 1 uu 


37 


Trnn<;nnrt;itif"*n Fniifnnnnnt 


600 


1,900 


2,200 


1 "^nn 
1 , J uu 


'inn 

jUU 


38 


InsfrumPnfs Rr>l^if*r\ Prr\r\\\rf^ 


1,900 


. 2^1 00 


2,700 


900 


t)UU 


39 


! srpl I n n Pf")i IS \y4 n i jfr^rt 1 1 rin c? 


l',700 


2J00 


3,000 


4nn 

H-UU 


onn 
yuu 


40-^19 


Trn n snorlat ion r^nmmiinirntinns FU^rtrir fnc A. 














S;initarv ^prv/irpc 


8,500 


12,000 


14,600 


3 500 


9 ftoo 

Z,DUU 


42 


T r 1 1 r k f n P .^j \A/ irphrnrcinor 

MUCIMII^ 0>< VVdll-IIUUililg 


3,000 


3,900 


4,800 


Qnn 

-/UU 


Qon 


48 




2,500 


3^400 


4,300 


900 


000 
yUu 


49 


nlC^firif f! c -P. Q 1 1 4 -4 r \ ^ Qorx/Iz-oc 


2 400 




4 yno 


1 ftnn 

1 ,uuu 


7nn 
/ uu 




vvnoicbaie iseidii i raovj 








in nn 

1 u, J uu 


^ ^00 
J , J uu 


50 




8,400 


1 0,1 00 


1 1 ,600 


1 ,700 


1 500 


52 


l?pinil Rllilfl?nf \y4n^prf f c Firm Pniilnmpnt 

PvCLull UUIiCltll^ IVluiCltCiL^ CX rullll LLjUllJNlCilL 














Dp:^ I prs 


2J00 


2,200 


2,300 


100 


100 
1 uu 


53 


Rpinil Tr;rjHp r~ipnpml \y^orf"hanrl'ico 


7,800 


9,400 


1 0,700 


1 ftnn 

1 , uuu 


1 "^00 
1 , J uu 


54 


Rpt;ii[ Foorl ^frrtrpc 


6,600 


8,600 


9^500 


9 nnn 

^, uuu 


QOO 


55 


Rptail AiilnmntivP P^pilorc ^. f^-tc C|4afir\nc 
iN<3LuM rAUi u wi I 1 1 V c L/t,aICIc> o< kjcib olallvJilb 


5^900 


6,800 


7 000 


Qnn 


900 
ZUU 


56 


Rpfnil Annnrpf Arrpssnrv Stnrps 


2,000 


2^400 


2,500 


4nn 

*tUU 


1 00 
I uu 


57 


Rp^a^l Hrimp Fu rn iqJi in nc ^inrPc 


2,400 


2,600 


2,700 


900 
^uu 


100 
1 uu 


5a 


Fatinr? <^ OrinHnp Pinrpc 


4,400 


6,800 


7 7nn 

/ ,/ uu 


9 400 


QOO 


59 


iVt iscpl Inn pnijs Rptnil Stnrps 


3,800 


4^800 


5,200 


1 000 
1 , uuu 


400 

H-UU 


60-67 


PinAncp Insnranrp Rp;^l F<;tntp 


7,600 


9,300 


1 0 400 


1 700 


1 1 00 


60 


R ;^ n H n f ^ 

a 1 1 1\ 1 1 1 , 


1,800 


2,700 


3,100 


900 


400 


fit 
\t 1 


mn'ii AdPnfipc {-vfr^r^f RnnL'c ' 


1 ,600 


1 800 


2,100 


200 


^00 

JUU 






7 ion 


2,700 


2^800 


^00 

JUU 


V. U 


64 


lnciirr>nr"0 AdPnic Rr^'\L'c»rc C Qor^/lfo 


ADO 


KjUU 


7nn 

/ uu 


0 


1 00 
1 UU 


65 


Ppnl pQiniP 


ouu 


1 ,000 


1 9nn 


900 
zuu 


900 
zuu 


/ yj (J J 




25 000 


31 ,500 


"^7 Rnn 

J / ,uuu 


ft ^00 
u, J uu 


ft "^00 

0, JUU 


70 


Wofplc (~)i\ic^r 1 orioin cj Plnr"Pc 


1 ,1 00 


1,500 


1 ,900 


400 


400 

*tUU 


72 


P p rcnn n 1 Sprv/irp 


4,900 


4',900 


5,300 


0 
u 


400 

*tUU 


73 


\y4 pCfpl 1 n n poi iQ Riicrnocc Sp."^ir"PQ 


2^400 


4*500 


ft ^00 


2,1 00 


2,000 


75 


Aiilomrkhilp Q^rA/ir"oc ^ Rpnnirc 


900 


1 ,400 


1 600 


^00 

JUU 


900 
^uu 


76 


Miscellaneous Repair Ser\'ices 


400 


600 


'700 


200 


100 


78 


Motion Pictures 


400 


600 


800 


200 


200 


79 


Amusement & Recreation 


600 


800 


1,000 


200 


200 


80 


Medical & Health Services 


4,700 


7,100 


8,900 


2,400 


. 1,800 


81 


Legal Services 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


82 


Educational Services 


1,600 


2,300 


2,500 


700 


'200 


86 


Nonprofit Membership Organizations , 


6,200 


5,200 


5,500 


-1,000 


300 


89 


Miscellaneous Services 


1,400 


2,100 


2,500 


700 


400 


91-93 


Government 


30,200 


41,800 


47,600 


11,600 


5,800 


91 


Federal Government 


2,400 


2,700 


2,700 


300 ' 


0 


O 92 


Slate Government 


5,700 


8,800 


10,700 


3,100 


1,900 




Local Government 


22,100 


30,400 


34,200 


8,200 


3,900 



APPENDIX TABLE 6. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA ! IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



Employi.'sent 



Occupation 



ERLC 



TOTAL 1 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL & MANAGERIAL 

OCCUPATIONS 

Enffieer 

Electrical Engineer 

Civil & Construction Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

.. Chemical Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Technician 

Draftsman 

Electrical & Electronic Technician 

Mechanical Engineering Technician & Designer 

Chemical Research Technician 

Surveyor 

Quality Technician 

Laboratory Technician 

Scientist 

Mathematical Scientist 

Chemist . 

Psychologist, Guidance & Counseling :ri>.i 

Medicine & Health 

Pharmacist 

Nurse, Registered 

Dietition 

Medical Technologist 

Medical Technician 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 
Education 

Faculty Member, College or University 

School Administrator 

Teacher, Secondary School 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher's Aid 

Librarian 

Entertainment & Recreation 

Managerial and Administration 

Accountant & Auditor 

Estimator 

Treasurer 

Purchasing Agent & Buyer 

Sales Manager 

Manager, Personnel 

Employment Manager 

Training Supervisor 

Employment Interviewer 

Investigator & Inspector, Public Service 

Administrative Manager 

Plant Manager & Assistant 

Production Foreman 

Transportation, Communications, cS; Public Utilities Man- 
ager & Official 

Retail & Wholesale Manager & Official 

Finance, Insurance & Real Estate Executive 

Service Industry Executive 

■ Public Administration 

Social Worker and Supervisor 

CLERICAL & SALES' OCCUPATIONS 

Clerical Occupations , 

Secretary & Stenographer 

Typist 

Personnel Clerk 

File Clerk 

Clerk-Typist 

General Cierk 

' Occupational totals do not add to total employment by industry because of a number ot exclusions such as student workers and employees of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Heardstart projects. 

4 

.51 



Actual 


Projected 


Net 


lange 
1970-197 






1975 


1965-1970 


303,650 


362,850 


405,800 


59,200 


42,950 


42,200 


54,500 


O 1 ,uuu 


19 inn 

1 Z , u u 


fs ^nn 

JUU 


2,550 


3,350 




O A n 

oUU 


bUU 


350 


450 


cr r n 


\ UU 


1 UU 


350 


500 


bUU 


1 en 
1 dU 


'1 nn 
1 UU 


550 


750 


0 nn 


ZUU 


1 crn 


250 


400 




t DU 


n;n 

JU 


850 


1,050 


1 1 


ZUU 


1 nn 

I UU 


2,850 


3,800 


A ^.^\f\ 
4, jUU 


ybu 


7nn 
/UU 


700 


1,000 




JUt/ 


Z jU 


50 


100 


1 nn 




u 


100 


150 


9 no 


^n 

D U 


^n 

J u 


100 


15C 






^n 

J u 


100 


150 




J u 


n 
u 


200 


300 




1 \J\J 


JU 


1,350 


1,750 


9 n^n 


tuu 


J)U u 


1,050 


1,300 


1 4nn 

1 ,H-UU 


9^0 


1 nn 

1 UU 


400 


500 


J J u 


ion 




150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


300 


350 


400 


JU 




3,750 


5,000 


u, 1 jU 


1 9en 

[ ,Z jU 


1 1 [^n 

1 , 1 J u 


400 


500 




1 nn 

1 UU 


jU 


^ 1,500 


1,950 


9 ^00 




D JU 


100 


150 


1 50 


50 


0 


150 


20O 


250 


50 


50 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


10,650 


15,450 


16,200 


4,800 


750 


450 


800 


1,000 


350 


200 


500 


700 


700 


200 


0 


3,900 


5,550 


5,750 


1,G50 


200 


4,050 


5,700 


5,800 


1 ^650 


100 


400 


600 


600 


200 


0 


400 


550 


J J u 


1 ^0 

\ JU 


0 


1,050 


1,100 


1 9 nn 


jU 


i nn 

1 UU 


17,500 


21,450 


24,300 


3,950 


2,850 


850 


1,100 


1 ,2UU 


250 


-1 nn 
1 UU 




200 


- 250 


bU 


c n 

bU 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


450 


600 


650 


150 


■ 50 


450 


600 


odL) 


'1 c n 
1 dU 


z n 
bU 


150 


200 


ZDL) 


bU. 


z n 
bU 


200 


250 




dU 


n 
U 


150 


150 


ZUU 


U 


z n 
bU 


100 


150 




J U 


c n 
bU 


250 


350 




1 UU 


n 

U 


1,300 


1,800 


9 1 


^) UU 


J JU 


950 


1,100 


1 250 


1 50 


150 


1,700 


1,950 


2,150 


250 


200 


350 


500 




150 


1 00 


2,500 


2,950 


J u 


T JU 


300 


1,500 


1,850 


9 0^0 




9nn 

^uu 


1,250 


1,650 


1;800 


400 


150 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


450 


550 


600 


.100 


50 


51,850 


63,100 


71,100 


11,250 


8,000 


33,200 


40,700 


46,200 


7,500 


5,500 


5,800 


7,050 


7,850 


1,250 


800 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 


350 


400 


400 


50 


0 


2,250 


2,800 


3,150 


550 


350 


1,350 


1,700 


1,950 


350 


250 



APPENDIX TABLE 6. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EiVlPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA 1 IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975— Conlinucd 



Occupation 



Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Teller 

Computer Operator 

Keypunch Operator 

Payroll Clerk 

General Office Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

Production Clerk 

Shipping & Receiving Clerk 

Stock Clerk 

Post Office Clerk ' 

Mail Carrier 

Teiophone Operator 

Receptionist & Information, Clerk 

Collector 

Adjuster 

Hotel Clerk 

Salesman, Services 

Salesman, Insurance & Real Estale 

Salesman, Business Services 

Salesman, Commodities 

Salesman, Food, Beverages Si Tobacco 

Salesman, Textile Products & Apparel 

Salesman, Chemical & Drugs 

Salesman, House Furnishings 

Salesman, Industrial Equipment & Supplies 

Salesman, Transportation Equipment 

Salesman, General 

Merchandising 

Salesperson, Food 

Routeman 

Manager, Department Store 

Cashier-Checker 

Delivery Boy 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Food Services 

Waiter & Waitress 

Cook 

* Meat Cutter 

Kitchen Helper 

Food Assembler 

Lodging Services 

Maid 

Barbering, Cosmetology & Related Services 

Hair Stylist & Cosmetologist 

Amusements & Recreation Services 

Recreation Facility Attendant 

Personal Services 

Apparei & Furnishing Services 

Laundry Laborer 

Prcsser, Appare! 

Checker, Dry Cleaning 

Protective S(^rvices 

Guard & Watchman 

Fireman 

Policeman 

Deputy Sheriff & Bailiff 

Building Service 

Janitor & Porter 

AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Groundskeeper 

Fire Warden & Lookout 

PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Processing 

Foundry Processing 

Food Processing 

Q Laborer, Food Processing 

ERIC 





Employment 








Actual 


Projected 


Net 


Change 


1965 


1 970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


2,900 


3,600 


4,200 


700 


600 


1/100 


1,450 


1,650 


350 


200 


700 


1,000 


1,150 


300 


150 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


600 


700 


800 


100 


100 


500 


600 


650 


100 


50 


3,950 


4,800 


5,250 


850 


450 


700 


900 


1,000 


200 


100 


1,000 


1,150 


1,250 


150 


100 


2,250 


2,600 


3,000 


350 


400 


3,000 


3,650 


4,050 


650 


400 


400 


500 


500 


100 


0 


400 


500 


450 


100 


-50 


1,0.50 


1,450 


1,800 


' 400 


350 


750 


1,000 


1,200 


250 


200 


300 


350 


400 


50 


50 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


1,700 


2,050 


2,250 


350 


200 


1,300 


1,550 


1,650 


250 


100 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


10,400 


12,400 


13,850 


2,000 


1,450 


450 


500 


600 


50 


100 


2,650 


3,150 


3,500 


500 


350 


550 


700 


800 


150 


100 


650 


750 


' 800 


100 


50 


1,000 


1,150 


1,350 


150 


200 


950 


1,150 


1,200 


200 


50 


3,050 


3,700 


4,150 


650 


450 


6,550 


7,950 


8,800 


1,400 


850 


1,050 


1,350 


1,500 


300 


150 


2,450 


2,900 


3,150 


450 


, 250 


750 


950 


1,050 


200 


100 


1,150 


1,500 


1 ,650 


350 


150 


400 


500 ' 


500 


100 


0 


28,700 


36,900 


42,900 


8,200 


6,000 


7,800 


11,050 


12,350 


3,250 


1,300 


2,800 


4,000 


4,550 


1,200 


550 


2,050 


3,000 


3,300 


950 


300 


600 


750 


850 


150 


100 


1,800 


2,600 


2,900 


800 


300 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


950 


1,400 


1,700 


450 


300 


850 


1,200 


1,450 


350 


250 


650 


700 


750 


50 


50 


500 


500 


500 


0 


0 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


2,700 


3,800 


4,800 


1,100 


1,000 


4/000 
300 


4,150 


4,550 


150 


400 


350 


400 


50 


50 


2,550 


2,600 


2,850 


50 


250 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


3,600 


5,150 


6,800 


1,550 


1,650 


2,000 


2,950 


4,000 


950 


1,050 


300 


400 


450 


100 


. 50 


750 


1,000 


1,100 


250 


100 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


8,700 


1 0,400 


11,450 


1,700 


1,050 


8,600 


10,250 


11 ,250 


1 ,650 


1,000 


950 


1,200 


1,350 


250 


150 


650 


800 


900 


150 


100 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


18,250 


21,500 


23,950 


3,250 


2,450 


350 


500 


650 


150 


150 


300 


700 


900 


400 


200 


1,200 


1,500 


1,550 


300 


50 


850 


1,000 


1,050 


150 


50 
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Employment 



Occupation 



ERIC 



Paper Processing 

Chemical Processing 

Foreman, Chemicals 

Dye Weigher 

Chemical Mixer 

Molding Machine Operator 

Spinner Tender 

Chemical Machine Operator 

Chemical Machine Tender 

Wood Processing 

Stone, Clay & Glass Processing 

Foreman 

Laborer, Forming 

Laborer, Concrete Plant 

Textile Processing 

Foreman 

Slasher Tender 

Cloth Treater Tender 

Back Tender 

Calender Operator 

Shearing Machine Operator 

Cloth Folder, Hand 

Cloth Processing Tender 

impregnating Tank Operator 

MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Machining 

Foreman 

Machinist 

Tool & Die Maker 

Grinder Operator 

Screw Machine Operator 

Drill Press Operator 

Inspector, Metal Machinery 

Production Machine Operator 

Metalworking 

Punch Press Operator 

Set Up Man 

Punch Press Tender 

Machine Operator 

Mechanics & Machinery Repair 

Foreman ; 

Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanic Helper 

Overhauler, Machinery 

Textile Machine Mechanic 

Refrigeration Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic Helper 

Sewing Machine Repairman 

Paperworking 

Bag Machine Operator 

Printing , 

Printing Press Operator 

Cloth Printing Machine Operator 

Cloth Printing Helper 

Wood Machining 

Saw Operator 

Wood Working Machine Operator 

Textiles 

Foreman 

Card Grinder 

Carding, Combing, & Drawing Tender 

Machine Fixer 

Tvv'ister, Winder, & Warper 

Frame Spinner 

Loom Fixer 

Loom Changer 

Weaver 



Actual 


1 


Projected 


Net Change 




1 Q7n 




1965-1970 


1970-1975 


450 


550 


650 


1 r\r\ 
I UU 


I UU 


4,450 


5,900 
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1 DU 
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1 UU 


1 nn 
1 UU 
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DU 


^.n 
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'3 tin 
jdU 


1,000 


1,350 


1,700 




jbU 


100 


100 


. 100 


U 


0 


1,550 


1,900 


2,550 


350 


650 


250 


350 


450 


100 


100 


600 


700 


950 


100 


250 


350 


400 


550 


50 


150 


9,600 


10,350 


10,500 


750 


150 


550 


600 


600 


50 


0 


1,200 


1,300 


1,300 


100 


0 


2,050 


2,250 


2,300 


inn 
zUU 


50 


1,250 


1,350 


1,350 


\ UU 




30C 
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300 


0 


0 


600 


600 


650 


U 
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5U 
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650 


700 


U 


bU 


1,050 
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1,150 


cn 
dU 


cn 
bU 


100 


150 


200 


dU 


50 


82,600 


91,500 


96,350 


o,yuu 


4,850 


3,900 


5,450 


6,900 


1 ,550 


1,450 


200 


250 


350 


50^ 


100 


1,000 


1,250 


1,450 


250 


200 


300 


450 


550 


150 


100 


350 


500 


650 


IbU 


1 50 


300 


450 


550 




100 
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300 


350 


'inn 

1 UU 


50 
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350 


450 


1UU 


100 


800 


1,100 


1,400 


iUU 


300 


1,400 


2,050 


2,700 


650 


650 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


450 


650 


850 


200 


200 


100 


200 


250 


100 


5n 


200 ^ ^ 


a 250 


350 


50 


100 


8,650 


'l 0,250 


11,550 


1,600 


1,300 


500 


650 


750 


150 


100 


2,350 


2,750 


3,100 


400 


350 


350 


450 


500 


1 UU 


50 


800 


850 


850 


5U 


0 


100 


100 


150 


u 


50 


500 


600 


650 


1 UU 


[T n 
bU 


2,500 
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3,500 


jUU 


bUU 


400 


450 


550 


jU 


i nn 
1 UU 


400 
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jU 
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bU 


800 
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1,200 


zUU 


zUU 
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300 


350 


dU 


[T n 
bU 


1,800 


2,050 


2,150 


25 U 


100 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


550 


550 


550 


0 


0 


350 


400 


400 


50 


0 


1,700 


1,800 


1,950 


100 


150 


750 


700 


700 


—50 


0 


350 


500 


600 


150 


100 


64,300 


68 850 


69,850 


4,550 


1,000 


2,450 


2,650 


2,650 


200 


0 


350 


350 


400 


0 


50 


5,100 


5,450 


5,500 


350 


50 


900 


950 


950 


50 


0 


5,000 


5,450 


5,550 


450 


100 


5,800 


6,150 


6,200 


350 


50 


4,700 


5,000 


5,000 


300 


0 


500 


550 


550 


50 


0 


9,000 


9,550 


9,650 


.550 


100 
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Employment 



ERLC 



OccLipaliun 



Draw-in and Smash Hand : 

Battery Eiller 

Knitting Machine Operator 

Section Man 

Cloth & Yarn Tester . . 

Cloth Grader ... 

Cloth Examiner, Machine 

Cloth & Yarn Winder 

Dot'fcr & Spooler 

Creelcr 

Machine Cleaner S< Oiler 

BENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Fabrication, Assembly, Sc Reparr of Metal Products 

Grinder & Polisher 

Inspector, Metal Assembly 

Assembler, Metal Production 

Fabrication & Repair of Medical & Scientific Products & 

Photographic & Optical Gords 

Instrument Mechanic 

Dental Laboratory Technician 

Assembly i<< Repair of Electrical Equipment 

Radio & Television Repairman 

Inspector, Electrical Equipment 

Assembler, Electronic 

Assembler, Components 

Assembler, Electrical Equipment 

Fabrication & Repair of Products Made From Assorted 

Materials . , 

Musical Instrument Assembler 

Assembler, Sports Equipment 

Assembler, Small Products 

Painting & Decorating 

Spray Painter 

Fabrication & Repair of Synthetics, Rubber & Plastics 

• - Assembler, Plastics Products 

Fabrication <!y Repair of Wood Products 

Fabrication & Repair of Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 

Pottery Finisher 

Fabrication and Repair of Textile & Related Products 

Foreman 

Upholsterer Production 

Bundler & Draper 

Cutter 8i Spreader 

Hand Sewer 

Seamstress 

Sewing Machine Operator 

Garment Inspector 

Folder Turner 

STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Structural Metal Fabricating 

Structural Steel Worker 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Framer, Mobile Home 

Automobile-Body Repairman 

Welding & Flame Cutting 

Welder, Art 

Welder, Combination 

Welder-Fitter 

Welder Helper 

Electrical Assembling, Installing, & Repairing 

Foreman ; 

Lineman, Power- 

Telephone Repairman 

Lineman, Telephone 

Electrician : 

Household-Appliance Repairman 

Electrician Helper 

Painting, Plastering, Waterproofing, & Cementing 



Actua 


1 


Projected 


Net 


Change 


'1 n c 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 1970-1975 


1,800 


1 ,950 


1,950 


150 


0 


3/100 


3,300 


3^300 


200 


0 


800 


850 


850 


^50 


0 


2,350 


2,500 


2,550 


150 


50 


250 


250 


250 


0 


0 


'1750 


1,850 


1,850 


100 


0 


2,050 


2,200 


2,200 


150 


0 


3,150 


3,350 


3,400 


200 


50 


7,550 


8,100 


8,150 


550 


50 


1 ,400 


1 ,550 


1,600 


150 


50 


1,700 


1,850 


1,900 


150 


50 


2G,150 


29,850 


34,150 


3,750 


4,300 


1,450 


2,150 


2,750 


700 


600 


250 


350 


450 


100 


100 


150 


.200 


250 


50 


50 


750 . 


1,150 


1,450 


400 


300 


700 


950 


1 ,1 50 


250 


200 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 


200 


300 


400 


100 


100 


1,750 


2,600 


3,150 


850 


550 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


0 


0 


50 


0 


50 


250 


350 


450 


100 


100 


700 ' 


900 


1,150 


200 


250 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


200 


200 


300 


0 


100 


200 


200 


300 


0 


100 


200 


250 


350 


50 


100 


100 


■ 150 


200 . 


50 


50 


200 


300 


350 


100 


50 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 


250 


350 


450 


100 


100 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


20,600 


22,050 


24,450 


1,450 


2 4nn 


500 


500 


600 


Q 


1 00 


300 


300 


350 


0 


50 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


650 


700 


800 


50 


100 


600 


650 


700 


50 


50 


400 


450 


500 


50 


50 


14,200 


15,150 


16,900 


950 


1,750 


1,150 


1,250 


1,350 


100 


100 


700 


800 


850 


100 


50 


21,100 


26..350 


32,650 


5,250 


6,300 


2,050 


3 J 00 


3750 


1,050 


650 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


850 


1,200 


1,450 


350 


250 


200 


550 


650 


350 


100 


350 


400 


450 


50 


50 


1,200 


1,550 


1,950 ' 


350 


400 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


700 


900 


1,150 


200 


250 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 


50 


100 


150 


50 


50 


3,600 


4,750 


5,700 


1,150 


1,050 


300 


.400 


450 


100 


50 


200 


300 


350 


100 


50 


250 


350 


450 


100 


100 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


1,400 


1,700 


2,050 


300 


350 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


400 


500 


650 


100 


150 


1,400 


1,650 


2,100 


250 


450 
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APPENDIX TABLE 6. AVERAGF:. NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMfC AREA I IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975— ConUnued 



Emp loyment 



Occupation 


Actua 




Projected 


Net Change 




1965 


1970 


1975 




'I Q7n 1 Q7 
1 U" 1 J / 


P T 1 n 1 o r 


7nn 


p.r\c\ 


1 n^n 

J ,U jU 


100 


250 


Lcillltrl Oc J lcic)lUlll-l 


inn 


1 D U 


9nn 

^K)K) 


• 50 


50 


k^emeni rvidijun 


ZJU 


^on 


ADO 
HK)K) 


50 


100 


l-ALdVdUl kJldUllI^, (\ J dVIRg 


'3 ^00 




9 A^n 


450 


400 


LXCciVdung LCjUipmeni ^jperciior .,, 


Z:yV 


"J c n 

DDK) 


/inn 

4UU 


100 


50 


Road Laborer 


JDK) 


/UU 


Qnn 
oUU 


150 


100 


Motor Grader Operator 


1 \jV 


1 UU 


'IRA 
1 D\J 


0 


50 


v^pufdung cnginuur 


Ann 

DUU 


7sn 

/ DK) 


Qnn 

i^UU 


150 


150 


Other Construction 


o Ann 


1 1 ,ZjU 


I 4,43U 


1,650 


3,200 


Foreman 


Sou 


43U 


550 


1 00 


100 


Carpenter . 


I ,o3U 


0 nnn 
/,uuu 


Z,DD\J 


150 


550 


Carpenter, Rout^h 


JUL) 


. jUU 


Ann 
4UU 


0 


100 







7nn 

/ UU 


Qnn 

VK)K) 


0 


200 


D riL Kldy cr 


. \jD U 


7^n 

/ DK) 


1 nc;n 

1 ,UjU 


100 


300 


DiiLK layer b riciiJcr 


. DUU 


A^n 

ODK) 


ODK) 


150 


200 


PIr»<Dfiiior Jij PIiirv->Kor 


1 n^n 

1 ,uou 


1 / jUU 


1 Ann 
1 ,duu 


250 


300 


ripeiiiier s « riuniDer s neiper 


oc;n 

/.D\J 


"J c n 
joU 


4jU 


100 


100 


1 »-> r 1 1 1 J i r» \A/^^rLf'0^' 


9nn 


9nn 

ZuU 


D\J\J 


0 


100 


Pr^nf p r 

CI - . .- 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


I- r/^f t /"\ r" 


4nn 


A^C\ 

*T J U 


Ann 


50 


150 


r^r^n cf ri i^t 1 on \A/or.'vPr 


2 400 


2 950 


3/650 


550 


700 






1 nnn 

1 ,ouu 


9 n^n 

-i/U jU 


350 


250' 




^nn 


Ann 
ouu 


7nn 
/UU 


100 


100 




'^nn 


crn 
J jU 


^uu 


•50 


50 


ivtd 1 n iiindnLC ivitiii, Duiiunig 


450 


^ ^n 

J J u 


Af;n 

U J u 


100 


100 


KA ninIon;^nrf^Hplnpr 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


lV\loL^t:LLArN lVJUZ) ^^\-^^\Jr a ll^lNo 


J I fODK) 


J / ,0 JU 


A9 Anr\ 


5,900 


4,550 


Motor Freight 




b,y3U 


Q cnn 


1,300 


1,200 


Foreman 


^1 cn 

iDU 


o nn 


nnn 
zUU 


50 


0 


Tank Truck Driver 


ZUU 


o tr n 


o nn 
jUU 


50 


50 






-1 Qnn 
l,oUU 


0 "^nn 


350 


500 


irucK urivcf, nLavy 


1 7nn 

1 ,/UU 


9 n^n 

Z,U jU 


jU 


350 


400 


Uibiriuuior iiuLK urivcr 


Qnn 

yW 


1 1 nn 

1 , 1 UU 


1 9nn 


200 


100 




DDK) 


7nn 

/ UU 


Rnn 
ouu 


150 


100 


Transportation Occupations 


3,/DK) 


A finn 


K '1 nn 
J, 1 UU 


1,050 


300 


I'oreman 


ZUU 


o cn 
/dU 


3UU 


50 


50 




T Ac;n 


T 9nn 


0 T c n 
/.fZDK) 


550 


50 


Automobile Service Station Attendant 


9bu 


1 1 crn 
1 , 1 oU 


-1 0 nn 
f ,2UU 




J u 


Tire Repairman 


IdU 


iUU 


300 


50 


0 


Cleaner 


JOLI 


4UU 


/inn 
4UU 


100 


0 


Packaging & Materials Handling 


'I ci n c n 
: iy,obU 


/z,yjU 


T cr o nn 
Z3,jUU 


3,100 


2,350 


Foreman 


/inn 
4UU 


c;nn 
jUU 


cn 
J jU 


100 


50 


ry ^ ^ ) A '\ n ^ r K A ^ » tr\ ^ 


Ann 


7nn 
/ uu 


rtnn 
ouu 


100 


100 




^fDDK) 


J, jUU 


j/O jU 


750 


550 






7 c;n 

J 3U 


/inn 
4UU 


50 


50 


IrtriiiclHlol Ir'ii^L' li Or ^ ■( r 


1 4nn ' 


1 Ann 
1 ,ouu 


1 7nn 

1 ,/ UU 


200 


100 


LdfJL/[l-[, JlUlCb . . .. 


Ann 

OfHK)K) 


D,UDK) 


A "^cjn 

J J U 


550 


400 




400 




4^n 


50 


0 


M;itprr;il H;^nHlpr 


8,400 


9,700 


10,650 


1,300 


950 


Extraction of Minerals 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 




400 


^sn 

J J u 


400 


-50 


50 


1 nsopr 


250 


250 


250 


0 


0 


lltrlitips PrnHurtinn & Oit^tributinn 


1,250 


1,550 


1 ,700 


300 


150 


Stationary Engineer 


150 


'200 


200 


50 . 


0 


Fireman & Humidifier Attendant 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


Pov^er Plant Operator 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


Street Cleaner 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 




100 


100 


150 


0 


50 




700 


900 


1,050 


200 


150 




250 


300 


35J 


50 


50 


Photoengraver 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


UNCLASSIFIED 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 



NOTB: Refer to Appendix Table 5, footnote 1, for list of counties comprising Econon.ic Area I. 
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APPENDIX TAI3LE 7. N'ONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA ll^ IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PR0)ECTlONS TO 1975 



Sic: 



Industry 
Name 



Annual Average EmpJoymenl 



Net Change 



TOTALS 

07-09 Agriculture, Forestry, & Fisheries 

10-14 Mining 

15-17 Contract Construction 

15 Building Construction 

16 Heavy Construction Contractors 

17 Special Trade Contractors 

19-39 Manufacturing 

20 Food & Kindred Producls . . , 

22 Textile Mill Products 

221 Broadvvoven Cotton 

23 Apparel & Other Finished Products 

232 Men's & Boys' Apparel 

233 Women's & Misses' Outerwear 

24 Lumber & Wood Products . . 

26 Paper Allied Products 

27 Printing, Publishing, & Allied Industries 

28 Chemicals & Allied Products 

32 Stone, Clay 6;,: Glass Products . 

34 Fabricated Mela! Products 

35 Nonelectrical Machinery 

36 Electrical Macliinery 

37 Transportation Equipment ... 

38 Instruments & Related Products ... 

39 Miscellaneous Man ul'actu ring 

40-49 Transportation, Communications, Electric, GaS; & 

Sanitary Services 

41 Local & Suburban Transportation 

42 Trucking & Warehousing 

48 Communication 

49 Electric, Gas, & Sanitary Services . 

50-59 Wholesale & Retail Trade 

50 Wholesale Trade 

52 Retail Building Materials & Farm Equipment 

Dealers 

53 Retail Trade General Merchandise 

54 Retail Food Stores 

55 Retail Automotive Dealers &■ Gas Stations .... 

56 ' Retail Apparel Accessory Stores . . 

57 Retail Home Furnishings Stores 

58 Eating & Drinking Places 

59 Miscellaneous Retail Stores 

60-67 Finance, insurance, & Real Estate 

60 Banking 

61 Credit. Agencies Except Banks .. 

63 Insurance Carriers 

64 Insurance Agents, Brokers, & Service 

65 Real Estate 

70-89 Service 

70 Hotels & Other Lodging Places 

72 Personal Services 

73 Miscellaneous Business Services 

75 Automobile Services & Repairs r 

79" Amusement & Recreation 

80 Medical & Health Services 

81 ■ Legal Services 

82 Educational Services 

86 Nonprofit Membership Organizations 

89 Miscellaneous Services 

91-93 Government 

91 , -Federal Government 

92 Stale Govcriimont 

93 Local Government ^ 



1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-197: 


1 4j,ol)U 


1 80,400 


TAT "7 An 

206,700 


34,900 


2o,2UU 


400 


400 


500 


0 


1O0 


700 


700 


700 


0 


0 


8,700 


9,900 


1 3,100 


1 ,200 


3,200 


3,800 


3,600 


4^800 


—200 


1^200 


1;300 


1,700 


2,100 


400 


400 


3,600 


4,600 


6,200 


1,000 


1,600 


47 900 




7nn 


R ^nn 

u, J uu 


7 f^nn 

/ ,ouu 


3 1 on 


' ^ 7nn 

w>, / L/U 


D ,yv\J 


uUU 


9nn 

Z.UU 


'1 ft nnn 


i 7,000 


17 9nn 


1 nnn 

1 ,uuu 


9nn 

zuu 


Q 7nn 


in 4no 

J U ,'tU U 


1 n 4nn 


7nn 
/ uu 


n 

u 


6,400 


6 800 


7,700 


400 


Qon 


2 000 


2 200 


2 400 


9/10 
<^uu 


9nn 

zuu 


2,1 00 


2',200 


2 500 


100 


3nn 

D UU 


3 800 


3,400 


3 200 


— 4nn 


— 9nn 

zuu 


900 


1 ,100 


1 300 


200 


200 


1,000 


l'3O0 


1^500 


300 


200 


5,500 


7,800 


9,600 


2,300 


1,800 


3,000 


3,600 


4,800 


600 


1,200 


2/100 


3^000 


4,300 


900 


1 300 


1 ,500 


2,200 


2^600 


700 


400 


1^600 


2'200 


2,600 


600 


400 


200. 


700 


'800 


500 


100 


900 


1,000 


1,200 


100 


200 


1,300 


1,600 


2,300 


300 


700 


6,400 


8,800 


10,700 


2,400 


1 ,900 


500 


500 


500 


^' 0 


0 


1,900 


2,400 


3,000 


500 


600 


2,500 


3,400 


4,300 


900 


900 


1,400 


2,300 


2,700 


900 


400 


26,900 


33,1 00 


36 800 


6,200 


3 700 


6,200 


7^400 


8,600 


1 ,200 


1 200 


1,600 


1,600 


1,700 


0 


100 


4,100 


5,000 


5,600 


900 


600 


3,100 


4,000 


4,400 


900 


400 


3,600 


4,200 


4',300 


600 


100 


1,200 


1;400 


1,500 


200 


100 


1,100 


1,200 


1,300 


lOfl 


100 


3,300 


5,000 


5,700 


1,700 


700 


2,700 


3,300 


3,700 


600 


400 


7,400 


9,200 


1 0,1 00 


1,800 


900 


1,700 


2^600 


3^000 


900 


400 


1 ,300 


1,500 


1,700 


200 


200 


2,600 


3,100 


3,300 


500 


200 


900 


V,000 


1 ,000 


100 


0 


500 


600 


700 


100 


100 


1 6 7nn 

1 u, / uu 


9n 7on 

Z.U,/ uu 


94 1 nn 

Z.*T, 1 UU 


4 nnn 


'\ 4nn 

3,*T uu 


1 000 


1,400 


1 7nn 

{ ,/ uu 


4nn 

t uu 


300 


3,000 


3,000 


3 200 


0 


200 


1^100 


2,'l00 


3,'l00 


1,000 


1,000 


800 


1,1 00 


1,300 


300 


200 


400 


700 


800 


300 


100 


2,600 


3,900 


4,800 


1,300 


900 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


1,500 


2,300 


2,400 


800 


100 


4,500 


3,800 


4,000 


-700 


200 


900 


1,300 


1,500 


400 


200 


30,500 


41,200 


46,500 


10,700 


5,300 


7,000 


8,000 


8,000 


1.000 


0 


10,500 


15,200 


18,200 


4,700 


3,000 


13,000 


18,000 


20,300 


5,000 


2,300 



' f.amomic ArcM II consist}, ot Aikon, Allendale, BamJ-)crg, Barnvvctt, Calhoun, F'airlield, Lexington, Newberry, Orangeburg, and Richland. 
-■ Ihc sum of the industry lolnis for the (our economic areas do not add to the state total because some employees arc not allocated to a specific 
county due to the nature of work. 



ERIC 
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APPEN'DIX TABLE 8. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA II IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROjECTIONS TO 1975 



Em ploymenl 



Occupali&n 



ERLC 



TOTAL' 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, & MANAGERIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 
Engineer . 

Electrical Engineer ; , 

Civil & Conslruclion Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Technician 

Draftsman 

Electrical & Electronic Technician 

Laboratory Technician 
Scientist . 

Mathematical Scientist 

Psychologist, Guidance & Counseling .. 
Medicine Health 

Nurse, Registered 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Education 

Faculty Member, College or University . 

School Administrator 

Teacher, Secondary School 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher, Aid 

Librarian 

Entertainment & Recreation 

Managerial & Administration 

Accountant .Sv- Auditor 

Purchasing Agent & Buyer 

Sales, Manager 

Investigator & Inspector, Public Service . 

Administrative Manager . .: 

Plant Manager & Assistant 

Production Foreman 

Retail & Wholesale Manager & Official 

Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate Executive 

Service Industry Executive 

Social Worker & Supervisor 

CLERICAL & SALES OCCUPATIONS 

Clerical Occupations 

Secretary & Stenographer 

Clerk-Typist 

General Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Teller 

Keypunch Operator 

General Office Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

Shipping & Receiving Clerk 

Stock Clerk 

Post Office Clerk 

Mail Carrier 

Telephone Operator 

Receptionist & Information Clerk 

Salesman, Services 

Salesman, Insurance & Real Estate 
Salesman, Commodities 

Salesman, Food, Beverages & Tobacco 

Salesman, Textile Products & Apparel 

Salesman, House Furnishings 

Salesman, Industrial Equipment & Supplies 

Salesman, Transportation Equipment 

Salesman, General 

Merchandising 

Salesperson, Food 

' Occup'itional totals do not acla to total employment by 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Headstart projects. 



A 

1 yo!> 


ctual 




Projected 


Net c;hange 


1 970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


145,350 


179,050 


205,000 


33,700 


25,950 




.ju,/ yjyj 


4 1 ,jUU 


8,350 


4,600 


1 nnn 

1 fK/W 


1 ,^DU 


1 ,buu 


450 


150 


-i. J u 


JJU 


4UU 


100 


50 




.oU 


4tJU 


100 


50 


'1 


1 ^ n 
I .> u 


'inn 


0 


50 


1 nn 


1 D U 


1 ju 


50 


0 


9t^n 


1. nn 
J uu 


J jU 


50 


50 




JLf^DU 


9 ^nn 
z , .9 uu 


650 


250 




4UU 




100 


100 


1 DO 


1 nn 
1 uu 


1 uu 


0 


0 


750 


1 fUUU 


1 9f^0 

1 ,ZJU 


250 


250 




n 

y J u 


'1 -1 nn 
1 , 1 UU 


0 


150 


300 


^0 
J u 


4UU 


50 


50 


250 


r .} 3U 


4 fin 

4UU 


100 


50 


3 200 


d n^o 


/I A^n 

4 ,0 jU 


850 


600 


1 ,250 


1 Ti^O 

\ fUDU 


1 Qoo 

1 , JUU 


400 


250 


1 nn 




■ t 1 JU 


50 


0 


7 nsn 


1 n 7 fui 
1 u,/ uu 


1 1 , JUU 


3,650 


800 




1 ,^uu 


1 ^ nn 
1 , J uu 


550 


300 




^DU 


4:>IJ 


150 


0 


9 '^nn 


, J , J J u 




1,050 


100 


^ , J , J u 


wJ,hUU 


.1, jUU 


1,050 


100 


9 f^n 

^ J u 


DDU 


/inn 


100 


50 


9 sn 


n 

J J u 


/I f^n 


100 


50 


/ uu 


/ DU 


» ftn 
ojU 


50 


100 




1 ^ ,DUU 


'1 A fin 


2,700 


2,100 


/ uu 


5^ ^0 
O J u 


1 flOO 

1 ,uuu 


150 


150 


300 


'iO 

J ,J u 


/inn 

4UU 


50 


50 


300 


don 
tu u 


4 jU 


100 


50 


200 


O U\) 


infi 

vJUU 


100 


0 


750 


1 ono 


1 1 ^0 
1 , I JU 


250 


150 


400 


500 


fiOn 


100 


100 


400 


450 


^^0 

J JU 


50 


100 


1 ,500 


1 800 


1 , JuU 


300 


150 


1 ,300 


1 600 


1 Mnn 


300 


200 


1^050 


1 300 


1 ^nn 


250 


200 


600 


750 


Hon 

ouu 


150 


50 


34 700 


^Z, jD U 


4/ ,oUU 


7,850 


5,250 


22 700 


9ft 400 


7 9 9 ^n 
J z,z ju 


5,700 


3,850 


4 600 


D fUUU 


/: /inn 
b,4UU 


1,000 


800 


1 700 


9 1 00 


9 7 fcn 
Z, J jU 


400 


250 


1 ,050 


I , J J U 


1 , J jU 


300 


200 


1 ,950 


9 4nn 


9 7t^n 
Z,/ jU 


450 


350 


800 


1 0^0 
1 ,UDU 


1 , 1 jU 


250 


100 


ouu 


On n 


1 nc^n 

1 ,UDU 


300 


150 


JJU 




t^nn 

DUU 


100 


50 


9 '1 nn 
I uu 




o nnn 

J,UUU 


550 


350 


T J u 


OUw 


7on 
/uu 


150 


100 


900 


' 1 0^0 


1 9^0 


150 


200 


1 ^500 


1 900 


1 ^0 

1 w)U 


400 


250 


950 


1 100 


1 1 00 


150 


0 


950 


1 100 


1 o^^n 

I ,UJVJ 


150 


-50 


1 ,000 


1 "^SO 

1 , J J u 


1 700 
1 ,/ uu 


350 


350 


400 


550 


yJUU 


150 


50 


1,350 


1 ,700 


1 ,850 


350 


150 


1,050 


1,250 


1 ,300 


200 


50 


6,750 


7,900 


8,750 


1,150 


850 


350 


400 


500 


50 


100 


1,600 


1,850 


2,050 


250 


200 


300 


350 


400 


50 


50 


700 


800 


950 


100 


150 


600 


700 


750 


100 


50 


2,000 


2,400 


2,650 


400 


250 


3,850 


4,600 


5,050 


750 


450 


550 


700 


750 


150 


50 



industry because of a number of exclusions such as student workers and employees of 
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APPENDIX TABLE 8. AVERAGE N'ONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA II IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, I%5, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975— Continued 



Occupation 



Route man 

Manager, Department Store 

Cashier-Checker 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Food Services 

Waiter & Waitress ... 

Cook 

Kitchen Helper 

Lodging Services 

Maid 

Barbering, Cosmrtology & Related Services 

Hair Stylist & Cosmetologist 

Amusements & Recreation Services 

Personal Services 

Child Care Attendant 
Apparel & Furnishing Services 

l_aundry Laborer 

Presser, Apparel 

Protective Services 

Guard & Watchman 

Policeman 
Building Services 

Janitor & Porter 

AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Groundskeeper 

PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Processing 

Foundry Processing 

Food Processing 

Laborer, Food Processing 

Paper Processing 

Chemical Processing 

Chemical Machine Operatoi- 

Chemical Machine Tender 

Wood Processing 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Processing 

Laborer, Forming 

Laborer, Concrete Plant 

Textile Processing 

Slasher Tender 

Cloth Treater Tender 

Back Tender 

Cloth Folder, Hand 

Cloth Processing Tender 

MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Machining 

Machinist 

Production Machine Operator 

Metalworking 

Set Up Man ^ 

Mechanics & Machinery Repair 

Foreman 

Auto Mechanic 

Auto* Mechanic Helper 

Refrigeration Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic 

PapervvorkIng 
Printing 

Printing Press Operator 

Wood Machining 

Saw Operator 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Machining 

Textiles 

Carding, Combing, &• Drawing Tender , , 

Machine Fixer 

Twister, Winder, & Warper 

Frame Spinner 

Loom Fixer 

O pm Changer 



Employment 



Actual 




Projected 


Net Change 


19G5 


1970 


1975 


1965- 1970 


1970-197: 


1,400 


1,650 


1,800 


250 


150 


450 


550 


600 


100 


50 


550 


700 


800 


150 


100 


19,350 


25,050 


29,150 


5,700 


4,100 


6,050 


8,450 


9,700 


2,400 


1,250 


2,300 


3,200 


3,600 


900 


400 


1,550 


2,250 


2,500 


700 


250 


1,500 


2,100 


2,300 


600 


200 


950 


1,350 


1,750 


400 


400 


850 


1,150 


1,450 


300 


300 


650 


650 


700 


0 


50 


450 


450 


LOO 


0 


50 


150 


250 


300 


100 


50 


2,900 


3,800 


4,550 


900 


750 


250 


400 


450 


150 


50 


1,950 


2,050 


2,250 


100 


200 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


1,050 


1,100 


1,200 


50 


1 00 


2,300 


2,950 


3,600 


650 


650 


950 


1,350 


1,700 


400 


350 


600 


750 


900 


150 


150 


4,300 


5,500 


6,250 


1,200 


750 


4,300 


5,500 


6,250 


1,200 


750 


750 


950 


1,100 


200 


150 


400 


550 


600 


150 


50 


5,800 


7/150 


8,400 


1,350 


1,250 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


100 


150 


■200 


50 


50 


1,050 


1 ,300 


1,400 


250 


100 


700 


850 


900 


150 


50 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


1,750 


2,400 


2,900 


650 


500 


400 


600 


750 


200 


150 


600 


900 


1,100 


300 


200 


100 


100 


100 


G' 


0 


1,1 00 


1,350 


1 ,800 


250 


450 


350 


400 


550 


50 


150 


350 


400 


550 


50 


150 


1,350 


1,450 


1,500 


100 


50 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


18,600 


21,000 


22,750 


2,400 


1,750 


1,000 


1,400 


1,750 


400 


350 


^00 


400 


450 


100 


50 


200 


300 


350 


"100 


50 


550 


800 


1,100 


250 


JUU 


150 


200 


250 






4,550 


5,700 


6,500 




ouu 


300 


350 


400 


^n 


50 


1 ,750 


2,1 50 


2,350 


400 


200 


250 


350 


350 


100 


0 


ZOO 


300 




100 


50 


1 , 1 UIJ 


\ ,4UU 


1 ,/UU 


300 


300 


1 50 


150 


200 


n 
u 


D U 


400 


5Q0 


550 




t;n 


150 


200 


200 




n 
u 


1,700 


■ 1,600 


1,550 


-100 


-50 


1,000 


900 


850 


-100 


-50 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


10,050 


10.800 


11,050 


750 


250 


850 


900 


900 


50 


0 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


700 


800 


800 


100 


0 


850 


900 


900 


50 


0 


650 


700 


700 


50 


0 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 



API^EN'DIX TABLE 8. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE ANO SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA |[ IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975— Continued 



Employment 



Occii patio n 



Weaver . 

Draw-in & Smash Hand 

Battery Filler 
Section Man 
Cloth Grader 

Cloth Examiner, Machine 

Cloth lSc Yarn Winder 

Doffer & Spooler 

Creeler 

Machine Cleaner Oiler 

BENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Fabrication, Assembly, & Repair of Metal Products 

Fabrication & Repair of Medical. & Scientific Products & 

Photographic & Optical Goods 

Uei^tal Laboratory Technician 

Assembler, Pho.of^raphic 

Assembly & Repair of Electrical Equipment 

Assembler, Electrical Appliance 

Assembler, Electronic 

Fabrication & Repair of Products Made from Assorted 

Materials 

Finisher, Hand 

Painting & Decorating .' 

Spray Painter . 

Fabrication & Repair of Wood Products 

Fabrication & Repair of Stone, Clay, & Glass Products . 
Fabrication & Repair of Textile & Related Products ... 

Bundler & Draper 

Cutter Si Spreader 

Hand Sewer 

Seamstress 

Sewing Machine Operator 

Garment Inspector 

Folder & Turner 

STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Structural Metal Fabricating 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Automobile-Body Repairman 

Welding & Flame Cutting 

Welder, Combination 

Electrical Assembling, Installing, & Repairing 

Telephone Repairman 

Lineman, Telephone ' 

Electrician 

Electrician Helper r. 

Painting, Plastering, Waterproofing, & Cementing 

Painter : 

Excavating, Grading, & Paving 

Excavating Equipment Operator 

Road Laborer 

Operating Engineer 

Other Construction 

Carpenter 

Laborer, Carpentry 

Bricklayer 

Pipefitter & Plumber 

Erector 

Construction Worker 

Structural Maintenance 

Maintenance Man, Building 

Maintenance Helper 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Motor Freight ^ 

Tractor-Trailer Truck Driyer 

Truck Driver, Heavy 

Distributor Truck E)river ' 

Van & Garbage Truck Driver 

'I'ransportation Occupations 

Bus & Taxicab Driver 



Actual 




Projected 


Net Change 




1 970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


1,150 


1,250 


1,250 


100 


0 


250 


250 


300 


0 


50 




n nn 
jUU 


jUU 


dU 


U 


350 


400 


400 




U 


250 


250 


250 


n 
U 


n 
u 


250 


250 


1 250 


U 


n 
U 


450 


500 


550 


cn 
oU 


c n 
jU 


1,500 


1,600 


1,600 


100 


0 


250 


250 


250 


0 


0 






400 


U 


jU 


9,050 


10,450 


12,400 


1,400 


1,950 


450 


650 


850 


200 


200 


750 


950 


1,150 


200 


200 


150 


250 


300 


1 00 


50 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 


800 


1,150 


1,350 


350 


200 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


450 


600 


900 


150 


300 


250 


300 


400 


50 


100 


200 


250 


350 


c r\ 
dU 


lUO 


150 


200 


250 


jU 


D\J 


150 


150 


150 


U 


U 


100 


150 


200 




cn 
jU 


6,050 


6,500 


7,300 




oUU 


100 


100 


100 


U 


n 
u 


200 


200 


250 


n 
U 


cn 


150 


150 


150 


n 


n 

u 


200 


250 


250 


^n 


n 
u 


4,250 


4,550 


5,150 




Ann 
ouu 


300 


300 


350 


n 

u 


^n 

JU 


200 


250 


250 


50 


n 

u 


13,250 


16,300 


20,50''^ 


3 ,\J JU 


4 7nn 


1,150 


1,550 


2,050 


tuu 


tU w 


400 


500 


650 


1 nn 


1 ^n 

I JU 


250 


300 


300 


^n 

D U 


n 

u 


850 


1,100 


1,500 


Z J U 


Ann 

H-UU 


500 


700 


950 




250 


2,300 


3,150 


3,900 


850 


750 


250 


350 


450 


1 00 


100 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


900 


1,200 


1,500 


300 


300 


200 


250 


350 


50 


100 


900 


1,050 


1,350 


'1 c:n 


Tnn 

jUU 


500 


600 


750 


1 nn 
i uu 


1 JU 


1,550 


1,950 


2,250 


Ann 


JUU 


200 


250 


250 


^n 

JU 


u 


750 


950 


1,050 




1 nn 

1 uu 


450 


550 


650 


1 00 


1 00 


5,700 


6,500 


8,300 


ouu 


1 flno 

1 ,ouu 


1,150 


1,200 


1,550 


cn 

jU 


CO 
J ju 


450 


450 


550 


n 
u 


1 nn 

1 uu 


300 


350 


450 


JU 


1 on 
1 uu 


700 


800 


1,050 


'inn 

1 u u 


Z JU 


250 


250 


350 


0 


100 


1,500 


1,800 


2,200 


300 


400 


800 


1,000 


1,150 


200 


150 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


200 


250 


250 


50 


- 0 


15,550 


18,900 


21,650 


3,350 


2,750 


3,750 


4,600 


5,500 


850 


900 


900 


1,100 


1,350 


200 


250 


1,150 ^ 


1,400 


1,600 


250 


200 


650 


'800 


900 


150 


100 


350 


450 


500 


100 


50 


2,500 


3,200 


3,400 


700 


200 


1,100 


1,450 ' 


1,450 


350 


0 
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APPENDIX TABLE 8. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA 11 IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975— Continued 



Employhibnt 





r 

Actual 


■ 


\ rojecieu 


Net 


Change 




1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


All tomohilp Sprvirp St;itlnn Attpnrl;^nt 








1 nn 


DU 


Clpnner 

^^|V>%4ll^l , , ... , . .... 


200 






^n 

D U 


u 




7 400 




in 1 nn 


1 fHD U 


1 ,ZjU 


PtickiifiGr. Marhinp 
ParkncGr H;^nH 

1 u^rvu^^i f 1 icil \\J 


250 


300 




J U 


D U 


1 ,600 


I fZ/U\J 




"^nn 

jUU 


0 n 
Z J u 


InclLiStrial Trurk Onerator 


500 


\jyJU 




1 nn 

1 uu 


1 uu 


Laborer, Stores 


1J00 


1,950 


2,150 


250 


200 


Material Handler 


2,650 


3,200 


3,700 


550 


500 


Extraction of Minerals 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


Logging 


450 


400 


400 


-50 


0 


Logger 


300 


300 


300 


0 


0 


Utilities Production & Distribution 


800 


1,050 


1,300 


250 


250 


Fireman 8< Humidifier Attendant 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


Power Plant Operator 


-300 


400 


500 


100 


100 


Amusement, Recreation, & Motion Picture 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


Graphic Art Work 


350 


500 


. 600 


150 


100 


Compositor 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 



NOTE: Refer to Appendix Table 7, footnote 1, for list of counties comprising Economic Area II. 



APPLNDIX TABLE 9. N0NIFAR\4 WAGE AN'D S\LARY EMPLOY\4ENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA IIP IN SOUTH CAROllNA 
BY MAIOR INDUSTRY DIVISION A^D SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



SIC 



07-09 
10-14 
15-17 
15 
16 
17 

20 
22 



19- 



221 
222 
225 
226 
228 



23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
30 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
40-49 

42 
48 
49 
50-59 
50 
52 

53 
54 
55 
56 



Industry 



Name 



Annual Average Employment 
1965 1970 1975 



Net Change 



1965-1970 1970-1975 



TOTALS 

Agriculture, Forestry, & Fisheries 

Alining 

Contract Construction 

Building Construction 

Heavy Construction Contractors 

Special Trade Contractors 

Manufacturing 

Food & Kindred Products 

Textile Mill Products 

Sroadvvoven Cotton 

Broadvvoven Synthetics 

Knitting Mills 

Dyeing & Finishing 

Yarn Mills 

Apparel & Other Finished Products 

Lumber & Wood Products 

Furniture & Fixtures 

Paper Allied Products 

"Chemicals & Alliec Products 

Rubber & Plastic Products 

, Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 

Primary Metal Industries 

Fabricated Metal Products 

Nonelectrical Machinery 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 

Transportation, Communication, Electric, Gas, & 

Sanitary Services 

Trucking & Warehousing 

Communication 

Electric, Gas, & Sanitary Services 

Wholesale & Retail Trade 

Wholesale Trade 

Retail Building Materials & Farm Equipment 
Dealers !' 

Retail Trade" General Merchandise 

Retail Food Stores 

Retail Automotive Dealers & Gas Stations 

Retail Apparel & Accessory Stores 



89,900 


110,100 


125,200 


20,300 


15,200 


200 


300 


300 


100 


0 


300 


300 


300 


0 


0 


4,400 


5,100 


6,600 • 


700 


1 ,500 


1,800 


1,600 


2,200 


-200 


600 


90J 


1,300 


1,500 


400 


200 


i,700 


2,200 


2,900 


500 


700 


42,400 


49,600 


55,700 


7,200 


6,100 


3,400 


4,100 


4,300 


700 


200 


11,600 


12,300 


12,400 


700 


100 


1,100 


1,200 


1,200 


100 


0 


1,000 


1,100 


1,100 


100 


0 


2,000 


2,100 


2,100 


100 


0 


3,000 


3,200 


3,300 


200 


100 


1,600 


1,700 


1,700 


100 


0 


7,600 


8,000 


9,100 


400 


1,100 


4,200 


3,800 


3,600 


-400 


-200 


2,500 


2,700 


3,200 


200 


500 


3,100 


3,800 


'4,500 


700 


700 


3,100 


4,400 


5,400 


1,300 


1,000 


400 


700 


900 


300 


200 


600 


800 


1,000 


200 


200 


200 


500 


700 


300 


200 


900 


1,400 


2,000 


500 


600 


600 


1,000 


1,300 


400 


300 


3,000 


4,200 


5,000 


1,200 . 


800 


300 


1,000 


1,100 


700 


100 


2,200 


3,200 


3,900 


1,000 


700 


700 


1,000 


1,200 


300 


200 


1,000 


1,400 


1,800 


400 


400 


300 


600 


700 


300 


100 


15,900 


19,400 


21,400 


3,500 


2,000 


2,700 


3,200 


3,700 


500 


500 


1,300 


1,400 


1,500 


100 


100 


2,700 


3300 


3,700 


600 


400 


2,000 


2,500 


2,800 


500 


300 


2,900 


3,300 


3,400 


400 


100 


600 


700 


800 


100 


100 



ERIC 



' Economic Area III consists of Cheslerfield, Clarendon, Darlington, Dillon, Florence, Kershaw, Lee, Marion, Marlboro, and Sumter. 
Q sum ol" the industry totals lor the tour economic areas do not add to the slate total because some employees are .lOt allocated to a spe- 
county due Xo the nature oi work. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 9. NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY LMPOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA III IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROjECTlONS TO 1975 

Continued 





Industry 


Annual Average Employment 


Net Change 


sir 




1965 


1970 


1975 


1 965-1970 


1970-197: 


57 


Retail Home Furnishings Stores . 


700 


800 


800 


100 


0 


58 


Eating & Drinking Placc^ 


1 ,400 


2,200 


2,500 


800 


300 


59 


MisceKaneous Retail Stores 


1 ,600 


2,000 


2,200 


400 


200 


60-67 


Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 


, . 1 ,900 


2, ',00 


2,900 


700 


300 


70-89 


Services 


9,700 


12,200 


14,800 


2,500 


2,600 


70 


Hotels & Other Lodging Places 


900 


1,200 


1,600 


300 


400 


72 


Personal Services 


1,500 


1,400 


1,600 


-100 


200 


73 


Miscellaneous Business Services 


400 


700 


1 ,000 


300 


300 


75 


Automobile Services & Repairs 


500 


800 


900 


300 


100 


80 


Medical & Health Services 


3/100 


4,600 


5,800 


1,^00 


1 ,200 


82 


Educational Services ... 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


86 


Nonprofit Membership Organizations 


2,200 


1,900 


2,000 


-300 


100 


91-93 


Government 


12,900 


17,400 


19,300 


4,500 


1,900 


91 


Federal Government 


2,300 


2,600 


2,600 


300 


0 


92 


State Government ... 


1,100 


1,700 


2,000 


600 


300 


93 


Local Government 


9,500 


13,100 


14,700 


3,600 


1 ,600 



APPENDIX TABLE 10. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 



IN SOUTH 



ERIC 



Occupation 



Employment 



Actual 



Projected 



Net Change 



TOTAL! 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, & MANAGERIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

Engineer 

Electrical Engineer 

Civil & Construction Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Technician 

Draftsman 

Laboratory Technician 

Scientist 

Psychologist, Guidance & Counseling 

Medicine & Health 

Pharmacist 

Nurse, Registered 

Education 

School Administrator 

Teacher, Secondary School 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher's Aid 

Librarian 

Entertainment & Recreation 

Managerial & Administration 

Accountant & Auditor 

Purchasing Agent & Buyer 

Administrative Manager 

Plant Manager & Assistant 

Production Foreman 

Retail & Wholesale Manager & Official 

Service Industry Executive 

CLERICAL & SALES OCCUPATIONS 

Clerical Occupations 

Secretary & Stenographer 

Clerk-Typist 

General Clerk 

8cokkeeper : 

Teller 

Keypunch Operator 

Payroll Clerk : ^ 

General Oiilce Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

' Occupaliona! totals do not add to total employment by Industry because 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Headstarl projects. 
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1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


1970-1975 


89,850 


109,500 


124,200 


19,650 


14,700 




1 y,/uu 


Qcn 


A Jinn 
4,4UU 


o T c n 
Z,ZdU 








/uu 




100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


1,000 


1,250 


1,450 


250 


200 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 


500 


650 


750 


150 


100 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


2;000 


2,800 


3,400 


800 


600 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 


850 


1,150 


1,350 


300 


200 


4,250 


6,050 


6,200 


1,800 


150 


200 


3cn 


300 


100 


0 


1,650 


2,350 


2,350 


700 


0 


1,700 


2,400 


2,400 ■ 


700 


0 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


150 


250 


250 


100 


0 


450 


500 


500 


50 


0 


5,450 


6,750 


7,850 


1,300 


1,100 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


500 


600 


700 


100 


100 


350 


400 


450 


50 


50 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


900 


1,050 


1,150 


150 


100 


500 


600 


700 


100 


100 


17,250 


21,100 


23,650 


3,850 


2,550 


10,850 


13,350 


15,100 


2,500 


1,750 


2,050 


2,250 


2,650 


200 


400 


750 


900 


1,050 


150 


150 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


1,150 


1,400 


. 1,550 


250 


150 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 


150 


150 


200 


d 


50 


1,050 


1,300 


1,500 


250 


20O 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 



of a number of exclusions such as student workers and employees of 



APPENDIX TABLE 10. AVrkACH NONTAKM VVAGf. AM) SALARY HWI^LOYMENT TOR ECONOWIC AREA III l\ SOUTH 
CAROLINA f3V SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, VITO. AND PROIECTIONS TO 1 97^— Continued 



Occupalion 



Sliipf)in^ Receiving Clork 

Slock Clerk 

Post Office Clerk 

Mail Carrier 

Telephone Operator 

Receptionist 6v Information Clerk 
Salesman, Services 

Salesman, Insurance Real Estate 
Salesman, Commodities 

Salesman, Textile Products & Apparel 

Salesman, Industrial Equipment & Supplies 

Salesman, Transportation Equipment 

Salesman, General 
Merchandising 

Salesperson, Eood 

Routeman 

Manager, Department Store 

Cashier-Checker 

SERVICE OCCUPaXTIONS 

Food Services 

Waiter is Waitress 

Cook 

Kitchen Helper . 

Lodging Services 

Maid 

Barbering, Cosmetology, & Related Services 

Amusement Recreation Services 

Personal Services . . 

Apparel Furnishing Services 

IVesser, Apparel 

Protective Services 

Ciuard ^K- Watchman 

Policeman 

huilding Services 

janitor & Porter 

AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

Groundskeeper 

PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 

Melal Processing 

Food Processing 

Laborer, Food Processing 

Paper Processing 

Laborer, Paper Processing 

Chemical Processing 

Chemical Mixer 

Chemical Machine Operator 

Chemical Machine Tender 

Wood Processing 

Stone, Clay, .S^ Glass Processing 

Textile Processing 

Cloth Treater Tender 

Cloth Processing Tender 
MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 

Melal iVtachining . , 

Machinist 

Production Machine Operator 

Metalworking 

Set Up Man 

Mechanics & Machinery Repair 

Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanic Helper 

Maintenance Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic Helper 

Sewing Machine Repairman 

Pa per working 

Bag Machine Operator 

Priming 

Cloth Printing Machine Operator 

Wood Machining 



Employment 



Actual 




Projected 


Net C 


hangc 


1 vbj 


1970 


1 975 


1 9()5- 1970 


1 970-197 


800 


950 


1,050 


( 50 


100 


»50 


1 ,05r 


1,200 


200 


150 


350 


40') 


400 


50 


0 


:>50 


40 J 


350 


50 


-50 


400 




700 


150 


150 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


35C 


400 


450 


50 


50 


250 


300 


3U0 


50 


0 


3,950 


4,750 


5,200 


800 


450 


900 


1,100 


1,200 


200 


100 


400 


450 


500 


50 


50 


4C0 


500 


500 


1 00 


0 


1 ,30C 


1,550 


1,750 


250 


200 


2,050 


2,500 


2,800 


450 


300 


350 


450 


500 


100 


50 


800 


950 


1,050 


150 


100 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 


350 


500 


550 


150 


50 


10,000 


13,050 


15,300 


3,050 


2,250 


2,900 


4,150 


4,650 


1,2''0 


500 


1,000 


1,450 


1,650 


450 


200 


800 


1,150 


1,250 


250 


100 


750 


1,100 


1,200 


350 


100 


600 


850 


1/100 


250 


250 


500 


700 


900 


200 


200 


300 


300 


300 


0 


0 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


1,450 


2,050 


2,650 


600 


600 


1,250 


1,300 


1 ,450 


50 


150 


800 


800 


900 


0 


100 


1,050 


1,400 


1,650 


350 


250 


400 


600 


700 


200 


100 


300 


350 


400 


50 


50 


2,350 


2,850 


3,300 


500 


450 


2/^00 


2,800 


3,050 


500 


250 


350 


450 


500 


100 


50 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


6,900 


8,350 


9,300 


1,450 


950 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


1,850 


2,200 


2,300 


350 


100 


1,600 


1,900 


1,900 


300 


0 


1,000 


1,200 


1,400 


200 


200 


700 


900 


1,050 


200 


150 


1,700 


2,300 


2,800 


600 


500 


250 


350 


450 


100 


100 


450 


600 


750 


150 


150 


300 


450 


550 


150 


100 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


300 


400 


500 


100 


100 


1,700 


1,800 


1,850 


100 


50 


450 


500 


500 


50 


0 


250 


250 


250 


0 


0 


12,850 


14,900 


16,200 


2,050 


1,300 


900 


1,350 


1,650 


450 


300 


250 


300 


400 


50 


100 


250 


400 


450 


150 


50 


500 


900 


1,100 


400 


200 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


3,000 


3,600 ■ 


4,000 


600 


400 


950 


1,150 


1,250 


200 


100 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


900 


1,100 


1,200 


200 


100 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


500 


600 


700 


100 


100 


350 


400 


500 


50 


100 


350 


400 


400 


50 


0 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


2,300 


2,200 


2,250 


-100 


50 



AIMn\DIX lABI.r. 10. AVlKACiC NONTARW WACC ANO SALARY r-\UH.OV\\r.NT [OR ECONOMIC AREA 111 IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SLLLCTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975— Continued 



Employmenj _ 

Oicupdtion Actual Projected Net Chanj^c 

1965 1970 1975 19G5-1970 1970-1975 



forf?man 
Saw Operator 
Laborer, Wood Machinint; 
Textiles 
1 oreman 

CardinjL», Clombing, i5s^ Drawing Tender 
Machine f ixer 

I wisler, Winder, tS^ Warper , . 

frame Spinner 

Loom Fixer 

Weaver 

Battery Tiller 

Knilting Machine Operator .. 

Section Man 
Cloth Grader 
Cloth Examiner, Machine 

Cloth & Yarn VVInder 

Dotter tS.- Spooler 

Creeler 

Machine Cleaners & Oilers 
BENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Fabrication, Assembly, & Repair of Metal Products 

Assembler, Metal Products . . 

i-abrication & Repair of Medical & Scientific Products & 

Photographic & Optical Goods 

Dental Laboratory Technician 
Assembly & Repair of Electrical Equipment 

Assembler, Electrical Equipment 

Fabrication & Repair of Products Made from Assorted 

Materials 

Painting & Decorating . 

Spray Painter 
Fabrication & Repair of Synthetics, Rubber, iS.- Plastics 
Fabrication & Repair of Wood' Products 

Sander 

Furniture Assembler 

Woodworking-Shop Hand 

Fabrication & Repair of Textile & Related Products 

Foreman 

Upholsterer, Production . 

Cutter & Spreader 

Sewing Machine Operator 

Garment inspector . 

STRUCTURAL WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Structural Meta! Fabricating 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Automobile-Body Rc^^airman 

Welding & Flame Cutting 

Welder, Combination 
Electrical Assembling; Installing, & Repairing 

Electrician .. 

Electrician Helper 

Painting, Plastering, Waterproofing, & Cementing , 

Painter 

Excavating, Grading, & Paving 

Excavating Ecjuipment Operator 

Operating Engineer * 

Other Construction . 

Carpenter 

Laborer, Carpentry 

Bricklayer 

Pipefitter & Plumber 

Construction Worker 

Structural Maintenance 

Maintenance Man, Building 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

Motor Freight 

Tractor-Trailer Truck Driver 

Y ruck Driver, Heavy 



200 


150 


200 


— 50 


50 


IJ 00 


1 ,000 


1 ,000 


— 100 


0 




250 


250 


— 50 


0 


5 ^00 


5 850 


A 1 nn 


^) J y) 


250 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


550 


600 


650 


50 


50 


100 


100 


; 00 


0 


0 


aoo 


850 


900 


50 


50 


300 


350 


350 


50 


0 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


300 


350 


350 


50 


0 


100 


100 


1 00 


0 


0 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


250 


250 


250 


0 


0 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


1 00 


100 


100 


0 


0 


300 


300 


300 


0 


0 


450 


500 


550 


50 


50 


250 


250 


300 


0 


50 


150 


150 


■]50 


0 


0 


9,650 


1 1 ,000 


12,500 


1 ,350 


1,500 


350 


500 


550 


150 


50 


200 


300 


400 


1 00 


1 00 


200 


300 


400 


100 


100 


100 


200 


250 


100 


50 


850 


1 ,300 


1,550 


450 


250 


150 


250 


300 


100 


50 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


300 


350 


450 


50 


100 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 


50 


50 


50 


0 


0 


800 


800 


950 


0 


150 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


250 


250 


300 


0 


50 


6,950 


7,400 


8,250 


450 


850 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


250 


250 


250 


0 


0 


4,800 


5,100 


5,700 


300 


600 


300 


300 


350 


0 


50 


6,500 


7,900 


10,300 


1,400 


2,400 


700 


1,050 


1,250 


350 


200 


150 


250 


300 


100 


50 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


500 


650 


900 


150 


250 


350 


450 


600 


100 


150 


1,200 


1,550 


1,950 


350 


400 


450 


550 


700 


o1 00 


150 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


400 


450 


600 


50 


150 


200 


250 


350 


50 


100 


500 


650 


750 


150 


100 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


2,800 


3,200 


4,150 


400 


950 


600 


600 


750 


0 


150 


200 


200 


250 


0 


50 


100 


150 


200 


50 


50 


300 


350 


450 


50 


100 


750 


900 


1,100 


150 


200 


500 


600 


700 


100 


100 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


10,950 


12,900 


14,350 


1,950 


1,450 


2,350 


2,800 


3,250 


450 


450 


700 


800 


950 


100 


150 


650 


800 


900 


150 


100 



APPENDIX TABLE 10. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA III IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975— Continued 



Employment 



Occupation Actual Pro jected _ Net Chajige 

1965 1^70 1975 1965-1 970 1970-1 975 

Distributor Truck Driver 

Transportation Occupations 

Bus 8( Taxicab Driver , 

Packaging & Materials Handling 

Packager, Hand 

Industrial Truck Operator 

Laborer, Stores 

Material Handler 

Logging 

Logger 

Utilities Production & Distribution 

Graphic Art Work : 



300 


350 


400 


50 


50 


1,300 


1,650 


1,850 


350 


200 


650 


900 


950 


250 


50 


6,000 


7,050 


7,750 


1,050 


700 


1,300 


1,550 


1,700 


250 


150 


450 


450 


500 


0 


50 


1,350 


1,500 


1,650 


150 


150 


2,050 


2,400 


2,650 


350 


250 


600 


550 


550 


-50 


0 


450 


400 


400 


-50 


0 


400 


500 


550 


100 


50 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 



NOTE: Refer to Appendix Table 9, footnote 1, for list of counties comprising Economic Area III. 



APPENDIX TABLE 11. NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA IV^ IN SOUTH CAROLINA 



BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED 


INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 




Industry 


Annual 


Average Employment 


Net Change 


SiC 


Name 


1965 


1970 


1 975 


1965-1 970 


1970-197 




TOTAL- 


121,200 


152,300 


171,300 


31,100 


19,000 


07-09 


Agriculture, Forestry, & Fisheries 


700 


yuu 


1 ,UUU 


inn 
ZUU 


-1 nn 
\ UU 


10-14 


Mining 


100 


1 UU 


1 UU 


U 


n 
U 


15-17 


Contract Construction 


8,000 


y,zuu 


1 Z,UUU 


1 onn 
1 ,zUU 


o Qnn 


15 


Building Construction 


3,700 


0 A r\r\ 
J,4UU 


4,oUU 


1 nn 
— oUU 


-i onn 
1 ,/UU 


16 


Heavy Construction Contractors 


1,300 


I ,yuu 




cnn 
bUU 


inn 
jUU 


17 


Special Trade Contractors 


3,000 


3,900 


J,ZUU 


nnn 

yuu 


1 "2 nn 
1 ,JUU 


19-39 


Manufacturing 


26,900 


n n rir\r\ 

jj,yoo 


jy,buu 


"7 nnn 
/,UUU 


/f r nn 
4,bUU 


20 


Food & Kindred Products 


1,600 


1 ,900 


Z,UUU 


"3 nn 
JUU 


-1 nn 
\ UU 


22 


Textile Mill Products 


2,800 


J,UUU 


o nnn 


inn 
ZUU 


n 
U 


23 


Apparel & Other Finished Products 


5,400 


5 700 


6 400 


300 


/ UU 


24 


Lumber & Wood Products 


4,900 


4,400 


4,200 


-500 


-200 


26 




2,900 


3,500 


4,100 


600 


600 


28 




1,200 


1,700 


2,100 


500 


400 


30 


Rubber & Plastic Products 


700 


1,300 


1,700 


600 


400 


32 


Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 


1,500 


1,800 


2,500 


300 


700 


33 




300 


900 


1,300 


600 


400 


34 


Fabricated Metal Products 


500 


800 


1,100 


300 


300 


36 


Electrical Machinery 


900 


1,200 


1,500 


300 


300 


37 


Transportation Equipment 


1,300 


4,500 


5,100 


3,200 


600 


40-49 


Transportation, Communication, Electric, Gas, 


& 












Sanitary Services 


5,200 


7,400 


9,100 


2,200 


1,700 


42 


Trucking & Warehousing 


1.300 


1,600 


2,000 


300 


400 


44 






1,900 


2,500 


700 


600 


48 


Communication 


1,500 


2,000 


2,500 


500 


500 


49 


Electric, Gas, & Sanitary Services 


700 


1,100 


1,300 


400 


200 


50-59 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


24,300 


30,100 


33,400 


5,800 


3,300 


50 


Wholesale Trade 


3,900 


4,700 


5,400 


800 


700 


52 


Retail Building Materials & Farm Equipment 














Dealers 


1,700 


1,700 


1,800 


0 


100 


53 


Retail Trade General Merchandise 


3,700 


4,500 


5,100 


800 


600 


54 


Retail Food Stores 


3,300 


4,200 


4,700 


900 


500 


55 


Retail Automotive Dealers & Gas Stations 


3,700 


4,200 


4,400 


500 


200 


56 


Retail Apparel & Accessory Stores 


1,200 


1,500 


1,600 


300 


100 


57 


Retail Home Furnishings Stores 


1,200 


1,200 


1,300 


0 


100 


58 


Eating & Drinking Places 


3,300 


5,200 


5,900 


1,900 


700 


59 


Miscellaneous Retail Stores 


2,300 


2,900 


3,200 


600 


300 


60-67 


Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate 


4,300 


5,300 


6,000 


1,000 


700 


60 


Banking 


900 


1,300 


1,600 


400 


300 


61 


Credit Agencies Except Banks 


800 


900 


1,100 


100 


200 


63 


Insurance Carriers 


900 


1,100 


1,100 


200 


0 


65 


Real Estate 


1,100 


1,400 


1,500 


300 


100 


70-89 


Services : 


14,300 


• 17,600 


20,500 


3,300 


2,900 


70, 


Hotels & Other Lodging places 


2,400 


3,300 


4,200 


900 


900 


72 


Personal Services 


2,600 


2,600 


2,800 


0 


200 



'Economic Area IV consists of Beaufort, Berkeley, Charleston, Colleton, Dorchester, Georgetown, Hampton, Horry, Jasper, and Williamsburg. 
> ic sum of the industry totals for the four economic areas do not add to the state total because some employees are not allocated to a spe- 
^ ic county due to the nature of work. 



APPENDIX TABLE 11. NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA IV IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION AND SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 

Continued 







SIC 


" " 

Industry ' 


Annual 


Average Employment 


iNei 


Change 

\ 1970-1975 


Name 


1965 


1 970 


1 975 


1965-1970 


/ 3 


MtscGUaneous Business Services , 


uUU 


1 ,200 


1 ,700 


/inn 
(lUU 


jW 


75 


Automobile Services & Repairs 


500 


700 


800 


200 


100 


79 


Amusement l^- Recreation 


600 


1 ,000 


1,100 


400 


100 


80 


Medical 6^- Health Services 


1,600 


2,400 


3,000 


800 


600 


81 


Legal Services 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


82 


Educational Services . 


1,300 


1,900 


2,000 


600 


100 


86 


Nonprofit Meml:)ership Organizations 


3,500 


3,000 


3,100 


-500 


100 


89 


Miscellaneous Services 


400 


500 


600 


100 


100 


91-9:^ 


Government 


37,400 


47,800 


50,700 


10,400 


2,900 


91 


Federal - Government 


17,700 


20,500 


20,000 


2,800 


-500 


92 


State Government 


6,700 


9,300 


1 1 ,000 


2,600 


1,700 


9.^> 


Local Government 


13,000 


18,100 


19,700 


5,000 


1,700 



APPENDIX TABLE 12. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND, SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA IV IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975 




Employment 



r ccupation 



TOTAL' 

PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, & MANAGERIAL 



Engineer* 

Electrical Engineer 

Electrical & Electronic Engineer 

Civil & Construction Engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 

Technician 

Draftsman 

Electrical & Electronic Technician 

Scientist ' 

Mathematical Scientist 

Psychologist, Guidance ^ Counseling 

Medicine ^ Health 

Pharmacist 

Nurse, Registered 

Education 

Faculty Member, College or University 

Teacher, Secondary School 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teaciier's Aid 

Librarian 

Entertainment & Recreation 

Managerial & Administration 

Accountant & Auditor 

Purchasing Agent & Buyer 

Administrative Manager 

Plant Manager & Assistant 

Production Foreman 

Transportation, Communication, & Public Utilities 
Manager & Official 

Retail & Wholesale Manager & Official 

Finance, Insurance, & Real Estate Executive 

Service Industry Executive 

Public Administration 

Social Worker & Supervisor 

CLERICAL & SALES OCCUPATIONS 

Clerical Occupations 

Secretary & Stenographer 

Clerk-Typist : 

General Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Teller 

' Occupational totals do not add to total employment by industr) 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Headstart projects. 



Actual 


ojected 


Net Change 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1965-1970 


19''0-197! 


121,050 


151,600 


170,250 


30,550 


18,650 




J 1 ,jUU 


34,350 


7 mn 


9 Qnn 


-1 inn 


1 Ann 

1 ,uUU 


1,750 


Ann 


1 t^n 






500 


1 nn 
1 uu 


Rn 


inn 


1 trn 


400 


^n 
ju 


^n 

jU 


JUU 


f^n 


350 


^n 

jU 


n 
u 


inn 
zuu 


1 cn 


300 


^n 

jU 


^n 

jU 


'1 trn 


inn 


300 


1 ou 


u 


'1 1 trn 


'1 tr cn 


1,650 


juu 


1 nn 


1 trn 
ODD 


yinn 


400 


^n 

jU 


n 
u 


^^nn 
uUU 


7nn 

/uu 


700 


1 nn 
I uu 


n 
u 






850 


200 


100 


150 


250 


250 


100 


0 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


3,200 


3,950 


4,600 


750 


650 


250 


350 


350 


100 


0 


1,300 


1,650 


1,850 


350 


200 


6,650 


9,700 


9,750 


3,050 


50 


250 


500 


600 


250 


100 


2,400 


3,400 


3,500 


1,000 


100 


2,500 


3,600 


3,650 


1,100 


50 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


750 


800 


850 


50 


50 


9,050 


11,300 


12,700 


2,250 


1,400 


500 


650 


700 


150 


50 


300 


350 


400 


50 


50 


1,000 


1,150 


1,250 


150 


100 


250 


300 


400 


50 


100 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


200 


300 


400 


100 


100 


1,350 


1,600 


1,750' 


250 


150 


750 


950 


1,050 ^ 


200 


100 


950 


1,250 


1,400 


300 


150 


300 


350 


350 


50 


0 


350 


400 


450 


50 


50 


29,350 


35,950 


39,750 
26,450 


6,600 


3,800 


19,250 


23,900 


4,650 


2,550 


3,500 


4,300 


4,800 


800 


500 


' 1,550 


2,000 


2,200 


450 


200 


700 


850 


1,000 


150 


150 


1,700 


2,058 - 


2,300 


350 


250 


800 


1,050 


1,150 


250 


100 


- 350 


500 


. 550 


150 


50 


JSC of a number of exclusions 


such as student workers and 


employees c 



65 



APPENDIX TABLE 12. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA IV IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS/ 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975— Conlinued 



Employmenl 

Occupation 



ERIC 



Keypunch Operator ..' 

Payroll Clerk 

General Office Clerk 

Accounting Clerk 

Production Clerk 

Shipping (S^ Receiving Clerk 

Stock Clerk 

Post Office Clerk 

Mail Carrier 

Telephone Operator 

Receptionist & Information Clerk 

Hotel Clerk 
Salesman, Services 

Salesman, Insurance & Real Estate 

Salesman, Commodities 

Salesman, Food, Beverage, & Tobacco 

Salesman, Textile Products & Apparel 

Salesman, Chemical & Drugs 

Salesman, House Furnishings 

Salesman, Industrial Equipment & Supplies 

Salesman, Transportation Equipment 

Salesman, General 

Merchandising 

Salesman, Food 

Routeman 

Manager, Department Store 

Cashier-Checker 

Delivery Boy 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 18,650 

Food Services ' 

Waiter & Waitress 

Cook 

Meat Cutter 

Kitchen Helper 

Food Assembler 

Lodging Service : 

Barbering, Cosmetology-, & Related Service 

Hair Stylist & Cosmetologist 

Amusement & Recreation Services 

Persona! Services 

Apparel (S.- Furnishing Services 

Protective Services 

Guard & Watchman 

Fireman 

Policeman 

Building Service 3,700 

janitor & Porter 

Groundskeeper 

Fire Warden & Lookout 

AGRICULTURAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

PROCESSING OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Processing 

Foundry 

Food Processing 

Laborer, Food Processing 

Paper Processing 

Chemical Processing 

Ciiemical Machine Tender 

Wood Processing 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Processing 

Laborer, Concrete Plant 

Textile Processing 

MACHINE TRADES OCCUPATIONS 

Metal Machinery 

Machinist : 

Production Machine Operator 

Metahvorking 

Q Maciiine Operator 

Mechanics & Machinery Repair • 



Act ual 




P rn \nr\r<f\ 


Net Change 
r%5-T97()""l970^ 


1965 


1970 


1975 


200 


300 


300 


1 00 


0 


150 


200 


250 




50 


1 ,450 


1,800 


2,050 


350 


250 


400 


500 


550 


1 00 


50 


300 


450 


450 


1 50 


0 


600 


750 


850 


150 


100 


1 ,650 


2,1 50 


2,350 




200 


1 ,250 


1 ,450 


1 400 




—50 


1 ,250 


1 ,400 


1 400 


1 SO 


0 


550 


800 


950 




150 


300 


400 


450 




SO 


200 


300 


400 


'I on 


1 00 
I UU 


O J vj 


1 050 


1 150 


9nn 


1 00 
1 uu 


U J u 


750 


850 


1 00 
1 uu 


1 00 
1 uu 




7 1 nn 


7 850 


1 ,050 


750 


Kin 






50 


50 


1 400 


1 ,700 


1 ,850 


"^00 


150 


250 


300 


350 




50 


300 


350 


350 


sn 

JU 


0 


550 


650 


700 


100 


50 


550 


650 


650 


inn 


0 


2 100 


2,500 


2 700 


400 


200 


3 200 


3 900 


4 300 


/ uu 


400 


J J \j 


700 


800 


1 so 

1 jU 


100 
1 uu 


1 050 


1,250 


1 350 


900 
zuu 


100 
1 uu 


400 


500 


550 


100 
1 uu 


so 

J u 


600 


750 


■ 850 


1 so 


1 00 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


1 8 650 


24 1 50 


97 700 

^/ ,/ yJyJ 


s soo 


3 550 


6 450 


9,1 50 


1 0 1 00 


9 700 
Zi, / uu 


OSO 


2,600 


3,650 


4^050 


1 050 


400 


1 ,600 


2,300 


2,550 


'700 


250 


300 


400 


450 


100 


50 


1 ,850 


2,550 


2,850 


700 


300 


'l50 


200 


250 


50 


50 


1,450 


2,000 


2,450 


550 


450 


400 


400 


450 


0 


50 


300 


300 


350 


0 


50 


200 


300 


350 


100 


50 


2,650 


3,450 


3,900 


800 


450 


1,900 


2,000 


2,200 


100 


200- 


1,800 


2,250 


3,200 


450 


950 


550 


700 


900 


150 


200 


250 


350 


350 


100 


0 


450 


600 


. 650 


150 


50 


3,700 


4,600 


5,100 


900 


500 


3,550 


4,400 


4,900 


850 


500 


550 


700 


800 


150 


100 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


850 


1 ,1 00 


1 ,250 


250 


150 


3 300 


4 050 


4,600 


750 

/ Jw 


sso 

J J w 


100 


'200 


'200 


100 


0 


100 


250 


300 


1 50 


50 


1 ,100 


1,100 


1,050 


0 


—50 


850 


800 


750 


-50 


-50 


600 


700 


800 


100 


100 


650 


1,000 


1,250 


350 


250 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


150 


100 


100 


-50 


0 


250 


300 


400 


50 


100 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


350 


400 


450 • 


50 


50 


9,550 


12,250 


13,350 


2,710 


1,100 


1,300 


1,850 


2,050 


550 


200 


500 


600 


650 


100 


50 


450 


600 


650 


150 


50 


450 


1,000 


1,150 


550 


150 


200 


600 


650 


400 


50 


3,650 


4,850 


5,400 


1,200 


550 
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APPENDIX TABLE 12. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA IV IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, ^9(^5, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1 975— Continued 



Employment 



Occupation 



Acl^LKlI 

1965 1970 



Foreman 

Auto Mechanic 

Auto Mechanic Helper 

Refrigeration Mechanic 

Maintenance Mechanic 

Papervvorking 

' Printing . 
Wood Machining 

Saw Operator 

Textiles 

Carding, Combing, <Si Drawing Tenders 

Twister, Winder, & Warper 

Frame Spinner 

Weaver 

Knitting Machine Operator 

Section Man 

Cloth & Yarn Winder 

Dofter & Spooler 

Creeler 

Machine Cleaner & Oiler 

BENCH WORK OCCUPATIONS 

Fabrication, Assembly, & Repair of Metal Products 

Assembler, Metal Products 

Fabrication Sc Repair of Medical & Scientific Products & 

Photographic & Optical Goods 

Dental Laboratory Technician 

Assembly & Repair of Electrical Equipment 

Radio & Television Repairman 

Assembler, Electrical Equipment 

Fabrication & Repair of Products Made from Assorted 

Material 

Painting & Decorating 

- Fabrication & Repair of Synthetics, Rubber, & Plastics ... 

Assembler, Plastic Products 

Fabrication & Repair of Wood Products 

Fabrication & Repair of Textile & Related Products 

Foreman 

Upholsterer, Production 

Bundler & Draper 

Cutter & Spreader 

Hand Sewer 

Seamstress 

Sewing Machine Operator 

Garment Inspector 



EMC 



Structural Metal Fabricating 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Boilermaker 

Rigger , 

Assembler, Transportation Equipment 

Automotive-Body Repairman 

Welding & Flame Cutting 

Welder, Combination 

Electrical Assembling, Installing, & Repairing 

Foreman 

Lineman, Power 

Telephone Repairman 

Electrician 

Electrician Helper 

Painting, Plastering, W^aterprooling, & Cementing 

Painter 

Cement Mason 

Excavating, Grading, & Paving 

Excavating Equipment Operator 

Road Laborer 

Operating Engineer' 

Other Construction Occupations 

O Foreman 

Carpenter 



Projected 
1975 



NeJl_Change 
1965-1970 1970-1975 



200 


300 


300 


100 


0 


1,400 


•1,700 


1,850 ■' 


300 


150 


200 


250 


'250 


50 


0 


300 


■ 350 


400 


50 


50 


500 


700 


850 


200 


150 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


1,900 


1,800 


1,850 


-100 


50 


1,050 


. 1,000 


1,000 


-50 


0 


1,950 


2,200 


2,450 


250 


250 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


150 . 


150 


150 


0 


0 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


5,400 


7,700 


8,700 


1,300 


1,000 


350 


850 


1,000 


500 


150 


200 


350 


400 


150 


50 


250 


350 


400 


100 


50 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


400 


550 


65C 


150 


100 


50 


100 


100 


50 


0 


50 


100 


150 


50 


50 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


200 


350 


400 • ' 


150 


50 


150 


250 


300 


100 


50 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


4,800 


5,100 


5,700 


300 


600 


150 


150 


150 


0 


0 


100 


150 


150 


50 


0 


'100 • 


100 


100 


0 


0 


200 


200 


200 


0 


0 


100 


100 


100 


0 


0 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


3,150 


3,250 


3,800 


100 


550 


300 


300 


300 


0 


0 


13,600 


16,550 


19,900 


2,950 


3,350 


1,650 


2,300 


2,550 


650 


250 


450 


600 


750 


150 


150 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


250 


300 


300 


50 


0 


200 


300 


300 


100 


0 


200 


250 


250 


50 


0 


800 


'950 


1,200 


150 


250 


600 


750 


850 


150 


100 


2,050 


2,700 


3,200 


650 


500 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


150 -• 


250 


350 


100 


100 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


900 


1,100 


1,250 


200 


150 


150 


200 


250 


50 . 


50 


950 


1,150 


1,400 


200 


250 


600 


700 


900 


100 


200 


150 


150 


200 


0 


50 


1,050 


1,300 


1,550 


250 


250 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


350 


400 


450 


50 


50 


400 


450 


550 


50 


100 


6,250 


7,150 


8,750 


900 


1,600 


250 


300 


350 


50 


50 


1,350 


1,400 


1,750 


50 


350 



APPENDIX TABLE 12. AVERAGE NONFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT FOR ECONOMIC AREA IV IN SOUTH 
* CAROLINA BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1965, 1970, AND PROJECTIONS TO 1975---Continued 



Employment 



Occupation 



Carpenter, Rough 
Laborer, Carpentry . 
Bricklayer 

Bricklayer Helper 

Pipefitter & Plumber 

Pipefitter & Plumber Helper . 

Erector * 

Construction Worker 

Structural Maintenance 

Foreman 

Maintenance Man, Building 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 
Motor Freight 

Tractor-Trailer Truck Driver 

Truck Driver, Heavy 

Distributor Truck Driver 

Van & Garbage Truck Driver . 
Transportation Occupations 

Foreman 

Bus & Taxicab Driver 



Foreman 

Packager, Macbme 

Packager, Hand 

Crane & Elevator Operator 

Industrial Truck Operator 

Laborer, Stores 

Tractor Operator 

Material Flandler 

Logging 

Logger 

Utilities Production & Distribution . 
Fireman & Humidifier Attendant 
Power Plant Operator 

Graphic Art Work 



Actual 




Projected 


Net Change 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1 JiDD' I J/ u 


I J / \J~ I J / D 


zuu 




0 r;n 
z jU 


0 


' 50 


dnn 


HDU 


J jU 


50 


100 


'^nn 

J uu 


jDU 


HDU 


50 


100 






J J u 


0 


100 


1 1 00 


1 , JUU 


I ,JUU 


200 


200 


200 


Z JU 


jUU 


50 


50 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


1,450 


1 ,700 


2,050 


250 


350 


850 


1 ODD 

1 ,v/L/U 


1 900 

1 ,4«UU 


150 


200 


150 


200 


250 


50 


50 


450 


J J u 


ouu 


100 


50 


14,900 


1 R 9 n 

I O, Z J u 


90 riDn 

zu,uu u 


• 3,350 


2,350 




'\ Qon 

J,-/UU 


A ^^n 

H, J jU 


600. 


650 


950 


] 1 on 

J , I uu 


1 9^n 


150 


150 


1 1 nn 


1 ,o uu 


1 d^n 


200 


150 




DD\J 


Ann 
ouu 


100 


50 


*^nn 


/inn 
4UU 


^nn 

jUU 


100 


100 


»i, / uu 


3,b jU 


A nnn 
4,UUU 


950 


350 


1 ^n 


9 c:n 

ZDU 


nn 
o uu 


100 


50 




1 , J u u 


1 J u 


350 


50 


OfJjyJ 


f\ Ann 
0,0 uu 


Q Qnn 

J, JUU 


1,650 


1,300 


zuu 


9 1: n 
jU 


^nn 

JUU 


50 


50 




*tUU 


*tUU 


100 


0 


1,100 


1,400 


1,550 


300 


150 


200 


300 


350 


100 


50 


250 


550 


600 


300 


50 


2,550 


3,250 


3,850 


700 


600 


250 


200 


200 


-50 


0 


1,700 


2,100 


2,400 


400 


300 


1,050 


950 


950 


-100 


. 0 


800 


750 


700 


-50 


-50 


600 


800 


950 


200 


150 


150 


200 


200 


50 


0 


100 


100 


150 


0 


50 


200 


250 


300 


50 


50 


rising Economic Area IV, 



MOTH: Refer to appendix (able 11, lootnote 1, for list of counties con-.prising Economic Area 
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